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®RIGINAL LETTER FROM DR. JEBB TO 
ARCHIBALD HAMILTON ROWAN, ESQ, 


Dear Sir, 

RECEIVED with the greatest 

pleasure your favour of the 29th 
of January, and cordially rejoice in 
the account you give me of your- 
self, both as a public and a private 
man, From what | have see else- 
where lately, and from the judg- 
ment | am entitled to form of you, 
I fear neither your heart nor your 
head, and I trust that bow you are 
settled in your native country, you 
wili be eminently useful im your 
generation—the highest praise of 
man. ‘ 

As to the questions you put to me, 
I can only say what 1 have ever said 
to others, and endeavoured to act 
upon myself, “ explore with the ut- 
most exertion of your faculties po- 
litical truth, and having found it, a- 
vow it with fliroimess aad persevere 
ance; in the end it must succeed, 
and your own character be stamped 
with hooour.” ‘Temporising ex. 
pedients are always injurious, when 
contrary to nationat right, and naiu- 
ral feelings. In my third letter to 
Mr. Suarman I have at full length 
declared wy opinion respecting the 
Catholic question. I cannot wich- 
out seil-condemeation depart trom 
that idea. The true fact is, the 
Roman Catholic clergy are ualuraly 
induced to look to clerical emoiu- 
ments ; and as long as the hierarchy 
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subsists, they are under a tempta- 
tion lu annoy the persons ia posses- 
sion. Hence the ground of alurm 
inthe minds of many that the laity 
under the influence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, would be disposed 
to raise a commotion in order to re- 
instate the followers of the church 
of Rome i ecclesiastical benetices, 
With vespect to the recovery of 
lands nowin the bands of Protest. 
auis, 1 really think there cau be a» 
danger upon the plan of a gradual 
extension of the right of suttrage. 
Length of time would be required 
to form an interest for this purpose, 
andiu boalf the time, by a generous 
indulgence of the rights of sullrage, 
and other rights of citizenship, 
their religion would be changed, 
Lown that I myse!f am of opinion 
that one law should be to the Papist 
and the Protestant: and that there 
is no oceaston for any Jealousy 
whatever, as the evil apprehended 
from the prtesihood above hinted, 
might be ethectualiy done away in 
the first exertions of areformed Pare 
liameat: viz. by a dinnaution of 
the great clerical Denelices, the ex. 
Cluston of Bishops trom ihe flouse 
ot Lords, aud the substitution of a 
proper payment of the parochial 
clergy in tigu of that Bane of all im- 
prove: meri, ly thes, Such a ineasur: 
dimimishisg the lustre of tie tains 
contested for wi great Measure, viz, 
church emoluments, would pat en 
end to priestly avarice, and tutoler- 
abe: the Ouly sources of appres 
hiension, and which must subsist as 
long as the present C.uviumeuts sub- 
Ges 












































sist. You see I write freely, I add 
boldly, but I am satisfied agreeably 
to political truth, All who know 
me, know my attachment to the 
cause of gospel troth, but IT must 
declare IT think the priesthood have 
ever been the cause of civil dissen- 
tions, «s well asthe cegeneracy of 
religion, and is the real cause of your 
present state of imbecility tn) your 
efforts to reform the representation. 
Christianity may floorish, and would 
fiouiish, more abundantly without 
hit aid of bi hops in the }louse of 
Lords. Ihave no doubt but thata 
reformed Parliament would see tbts. 
The clergy see italready, and there- 
fore are your enemies, 

As to the Protestants of the North, 
IT much wonder they should be a- 
larmed with respect to the Roman 
Catholics ; surely they are exempt 
from danger; much more reason 
have they to fear the intolerant spirit 
of the established church, bat as I 
said belore,if the brilliancy of church 
emoluments were diminished, an 
honest Protestant would have reason 
to fear neither, A reform in Par- 
liament therefore is the first pomt 
to be aimed at, but Limuch lear that 
nove can be obtained unless the 
honoursble and the woithy of both 
persuasions cordially unite in the ate 
tempt 

With respect to your own line of 
conduct it becomes me not to med- 
die. You must judge for yoursell; 
J only mention my own wWeas. On 
the case of ballot, Town | think it 
would not answer: not even in Ire- 
land where the terror of the tenant- 
ry respecting the landholders Is exe 
treme, 

‘The great point respecting boe- 
roughs seems to me to consist In 
diflusing ower, i.e. the right of 
suflrage among householders, who 
by their nigh dwelling, and easy as- 
sembling, may check the power of 
great landholders. ‘Towas like Bel- 
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fast should be divided into many dis. 
tricts; each distr'ct electing one 
member: but ali rbis would be easy 
on Major Cartwright’s plan; or of 
suffage were allowed even as far ag 
to householders. 

I kuow not Mr. Pitt’s idea, having 
nO Communication with ministers, 
The conduct of your House and 
ministry raises my sespicions, or 
more than suspicions, of adminis. 
tration here. ‘ 

Toe Congress have done us great 
honour in the attention they have 
shewn to our third address ; they 
speak of a letter, as yet we have 
received none ; perhaps it has been 
intercepted. | hope when you meet 
aguin, lights may transpire from this 
country. Be firm, be reselute ; the 
words of Hlorace are strong, “ Ine 
vidium placare paras virtute relies) 
contemnere mirer.” | send two 


motions, as they really passed, of 


our qointuple méeting, moved by 
Mr. Burrowes, who gained gteat 


_ bonour, 


With every good wish from hence 
to you and yours, 
1 ain affectionaiely yours, 
‘ Joun JenBe 
Parliament-street, 
5th March, 1785. 


« Resolved, That as England and 
Ireland have the same constitution, 
the same laws, and the same king, 
we think any encroachment on the 
rights of the People, or unconstitu- 
tivnal abuse of the laws in either 
country, of dangerous example ia 
the other, and particularly so if sueh 
an encroachment or abuse be desigi- 
ed to prevent a Parliamentary Te- 
form, through a suppression of 
meetings of the people. 

Resolved, That the late arbitrary 
proceedings by attachment in Ire- 
land, appears to us to be of such a 
nature, to ve bighly unconstitution 
al, and materially subversive of the 
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fundamental Rights of the People, 
who we hope will have the virtue to 
endeavour to frusirate such measures, 
whensoever, and wheresoever they shall 
be attempted.” 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
— —_———— 


BOTHMENDI$; TRANSLATED FROM THE 
FRENCH OF M. FLORIAN, BY A LADY. 


ile : Arabian Nights have always 

appeared to me charming stories ; 
but I should like them still better, 
if they had oftener a moral end i 
view. I well know that Shacher- 
sade is too handsome, to care about 
being rational. I am not ignorant, 
that “with so pretty a face, a lady 
can pass very well without com- 
mon sense; and the Sultan should 
not perhaps have been so much in 
love with her, had she been less 
foolish. I know and respect these 
great truths, and shall only repeat, 
that as to my taste, which is prob- 
ably very bad, and certainly of little 
importance, I like better to read stos 
ries, which, while they amuse, cause 
me to reflect a little; romance and 
extravagance, are, without doubt, 
admirable, but there ought to be 
shades in ihe picture. I would wish 
reason to shew herself from tme to 
time, in order to make the folly ap- 
pear more plain. | 

[had an uncle who thongbt thus, 
My uncle had travelled much in the 
east, and had amused himself writing 
Persian stories. 

These stories are far below the 
Thousand and One Nights for im- 
agtaation, but they infinitely surpass 
them in nuinber; for my uncle, dur- 
ing his life, composed four thousand, 
seven hundred, and ninety-eight 
stories, from amongst which, I have 
uiade chuice of one, and here it 1s, 

Uuder the reign of a king of Per- 
ala, whuse name my uncie docs not 
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mention, a merchant of Balsora ruin- 
ed himself by bad speculations in 
trade. He at length gathered to- 
gether the remains of his fortune, 
and retired to the most remote part 
of the province of Kousitan. There 
he purchased a smal! country house, 
and a piece of ground, which he las 
boured very ill, because he always 
regretted the time when he did not 
labour at all. 


Chagrin and disappointment at 
length shottened the days of the 
merchant; he felt himself near his 
end, and calling to him his four sons, 
he spoke to them as follows: . “ My 
children, | have no estate to leave 
you, save this house and farm, and 
the knowledge of a secret which I 
now thiok it time to reveal, Dare 
ing my prosperity, I had for a friend, 
the Genius Alzim; this beneficent 
Genius promised me to extend his 
kindness to you after my decease, 
and to share a considerable treasure 
amongst you ; his habitation is some 
miles from this place, in the great 
forest of Kom, go and partake 
his bounty, but take great care to 
believe——.”? Death permitted not 
the merchant to finish the sentence, 

After his sons had interred hiin, 
and given some tears to his memory, 
they hastened to pain the great forest 
of Kom. The abode of the genius 
was easily poiuted out to them, 
Alzim was koown over all the coune 
try. All persons were received with 
kindness by him; he listened to 
complaints, offered consolation, and 
even gave money to lis visitors 
when necessary. These favours, 
however, were only granted on one 
condition, namely, that those on 
whom they were conferred, should 
implicity follow his counsel; nor 
were they admitted into his palace 
till after having taken an oath to this 
effect, This oath frightened not the 
three eldest sons of the merchant, 
but the you'sest, who was named 
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Tai, found it rather unpleasant. He 
must however enter to receive bis 
treasuic; but reflecting onthe dan- 
gerous consequences which might 
ensue from his taking this ridiculous 
oath, and remembering that bis ta- 
ther, whohadoften visited this palace, 
had passed his life in committing 
foolish actions, he wished, without 
perjury, to shelter himself from dan- 
ger; so whilst they were conducting 
him towards the genius, he stopped 
his ears with a kind of odoriferous 
7 . . . . 

wax, and furnished with this precau- 
tion, he prostrated himself before the 
throne of Alzim, and seemed to take 
the oath like his brothers. Alzim 
raised the four sons of his ancient 
friend, embraced them, spoke to 
them of their father, dropped a few 
tears to his memory, and shewed 
them a large coffer filled with pieces 
of gold. “Behold,” said he, “ the 
treasure which I have destined for 
your use; I shall give each his se- 
parate portion, and afterwards point 
out to you the rout which you ought 
to pursue, in order to be perfectiv 
happy.” ‘Tai heard not what the 
Genius said, but he observed him 
with attention, and remarked in his 
countenance and eyes, a look of cun- 
ning and malignity, which afforded 


him much food fer reflection He 
nevertheless received with thanks 
the gold that was given him. Alzim 


after having enriched the four bro- 
thers,spoke to them as follows, in an 
affectionate tone. “ My dear chil- 
dren, your good or evil destiny de- 
pends on your meeting sooner or 
later, with a certain being, named 
Bothmendi, of whom evety one 
speaks, but very few know. Un- 


happy mortals go about groping for 
him in the dark, but I, who love you, 
will tell you for certain how he may 
be found ” 

Alzim then took Beker, who was 
the eldest of the brothers, apart, and 
spoke to him thus: 


“My sen, thou 
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wert born with heroic courage, and 
great talents for war; the king of 
Persia 1s going to send an army 
against the Turks, join this army, 
and inthe Persian camp thou shalt 
find Bothmend:.” 

Beker thanked the Genius, and 
fired with the love of glory, already 
burned to set out. . 

Alzim made a sign to the second 
brother to approach; he was named 
Mesran. “ ‘Thou hast understanding 
and address, together with a great 
disposition for lying and intrigue,” 
said he, “take the road to Ispahan, 
it is at court that thou must seek 
Bothmendi.” 

He then called the third brother, 
who was named Sadder.  ** Thou 
art endowed,’ said the Genius, 
“with a lively and fruitfal imaginas 
tion ; thou beholdest objects, not as 
they really are, but as thou wouldst 
wish them to be; thou hast genius, 
butoften thou wantest common sense; 
thou wilt be a poet. Go directly to 
Agra, it is among the wits and beau 
ties of that city thou shalt find Both- 
mend.” Tai advanced in his turn, 
but thanks to the stuffings in his 
ears, he heard not a word that the 
Genius said, He has since discover: 
ed that he was advised to become a 
dervise, 

The four brothers after having 
made their grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the Genius, returned to 
their dwelling, the three eldest still 
dreaming of Bothmendi. 

When Tai unstopped his ears, he 
heard them arranging their depar- 
ture, and preparing to sell their house 
and farm to the first bidder, in order 
to share the money it should bring. 
Tai begged to become the purchaser ; 
they made an estimate of its worth, 
and he paid to his brothers, out of 
the gold which the Genius had given 
him, the portion that was agreed 
should belong to each; he wished 
them prosperity a thousand times, 
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embraced them tenderly, and re- 
mained alone in his paternal abode. 

He then began to ruminate on the 
execution of a project which had for 
a long time occupied his mind. He 
had conceived an affection for the 
young Amine, daughter to a neigh- 
bouring husbandman. Amine was 
handsome and prudent, she managed 
her father’s household, and solaced 
his old age by her tenderness and 
affection. There were but two boons 
which she craved of providence ; one 
was, that her father might live long 
happy as be was; and the other, 
that she might become the wife 
of Tai. These natural desires were 
both granted. Taiasked and obtain- 
ed her of her father, who came to 
live withthem, and taught his son- 
in-law agriculture, of which he was 
before but too ignorant. fle had 

et some gold remaining, which he 
employed in stocking and manuring 
his farm. ‘The land soon doubled in 
value, the fleece of his flocks brought 
ina large revenue; abundance reizu- 
edin the house of ‘Tai, and as he 
ceased not to be industrious, and his 
wife was a good economist, his t- 
come yearly augmented, Amine 
brought her husband a child every 
year. Children that impoverish the 
idle, contribute to enrich the labo- 
rious. At the expiration of seven 
years, Tai saw himself the father of 
seven lovely children; husband to a 
good and amiable woman, whom he 
tenderly loved, and son to an agree: 
able healthy old man, who was a 
friend and adviser to bim, He was 
master of a nuinber of servants, pos- 
sessed large herds of cattle, and 
short, was the richest, and the hap- 
piest farmer of Kousitan. 

In the mean time his three bro- 
thers were secking Bothmendi. Bek- 
eraroved at the Persian ca: mp, got 
himself presented to the Grand Via- 
ler, and begged leave to serve hun 
in a body of troops the must expus- 


‘seconded. 
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ed to danger. His figure and cours 

aye pleased the Vizier, who admit. 
ted him ito a troop of cavalry, A 
few days alter a bloody battle com- 
menced ; Beker performed prodigies 
of valour; be saved the life of bis 
general, and killed bis oppouent 
with hts own hand, Every place 
now resounded with the oame of 
Beker, he was called the bero of 
Persia, and the grateful vizier pro- 
moted him to the rank of gene- 
ral. “ Ajzim was in the right,” 
said Beker to himself, “it is uere 
that joriune awalts me; every 
event declares that I shall soon 
meet Both:mendi.” 

The glory, bat more especially 
the elevation of Beker, at length er 

cited the envy of the Satraps. One 
came to ask news of his father, and 
Complained of having lost by bis 
baukruptey ; another pretended io 
have had his iaty mother for aslave; 
and »umbers refused to serve under 
a comuauder so much younger thats 
themselves. ‘Phas rendered uohap- 
py by his bigh rank, he was obiiged 
to live without society; always ups 
om bis guard for fear of insults, 
which, though he covid reseat, he 
found he couid not prevent. tie 
now regretted the time whea be was 
only a subalteva, and impaiientiy 
longes \ for a decisive battle. 

At lengtn the ‘Turks, retaforced 
by Hew troops, and beaded by able 
yenerals, made an attack on the d:- 
Vision which Beker commanded, 
‘This was an event lone wished for 
by the Satraps of his army; ney 
employ ed a tar ns pertion of 
intittary skillin causiug their cou- 
tmander to lose this battie, thaa they 
bad ever Lbeiore exerted to wala a 
victory. BLeker fought, aud defend- 
ed bis troops with the boldness of a 
lion; but he was oveither obeyed wor 
It wasin vain the Persian 
suidiers resisted the commaiuds of 
thei officers, Wiiv restrained their 
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valour, and guided them only to 


flight. The brave Beker was aban- 
doned; ‘covered with wounds, and 


overwhelmed by numbers, he was 


at length taken prisoner by the Jan- 
ésaries, The Vurkish general bad 
the ishumanity to order him to be 
loaded with chains; he was after- 
wards sent to Constantinople, where 
he was thrown toto a_ loathsome 
prison. “ Alas,” cried he, in his dun- 
geon, “I begin to fear that Alzim 
has dece:ved me! for I can never 
hope to find Bothmendi in this 
wretched place.” 

‘The war lasted fifteen years, and 
the envious Satraps all that time pre- 
vented the exchange of Beker, 
Peace at last restored him to liberty, 
and he immediately flew to Ispaban, 
to seek the Vizier, bis former triend 
and patron, whose life he had saved. 
It was three weeks before he obtain- 
ed an audience. Fifteen years im- 
prisonment, had, probably, consider. 
ably altered the figure and appear- 
ance of the young man; he was po 
longer the same Beker. So the 
Vizier knew him not. By recalling 
to his memory, however, the various 
epochs of his military career, he at 
length recollected, that Beker had 
once rendered bim a trifling service. 
« Yes, yes, my friend, | remember 
you now; you are a brave man; 
but the nation is burthened with 
debt; along war, with grand fetes 
and rejuicings for peace, have ex- 
hausted our finances; bat come and 
see me agai, | will endeavour—i 
will see—.” “Ab! but Sir, | am 
in want of bread; 1 have been three 
weeks expecting the honour of an 
audience of your highness, and must 
have perished tor want, but for the 
kindness of a soldier in the guards, 
who shared bis pay with me.” 
« This soldier is very humane,” an- 
swered the Vizier, “ O whata touche 
ing trait! i shall give an account of 
it to his majesty, come to Me again ; 
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you know Iam your friend.” J, 
saying these words, he turned his 
back on Beker. Poor Beker return. 
ed the next day, but was denied ad. 
mittance. In despair he left the pas 
lace and the city, resolved never 
more to enter either. He wandered 
to the banks of the river Zenderan 
where he threw himself down at the 
foot of a tree, there to reflect on the 
ingratitude of Viziers, the misfor 
tunes he had experienced, and those 
which yet threatened him. Unable 
to sustain the weight of his misery, 
lie rose to precipitate himself in the 
flood, At this fatal moment he felt 
himself restrained, and strongly en 
braced by a mendicant, who bathed 
his face with his tears, and sobbed 
out, “It is my brother, it is my 
brother Beker! whom I> behold.” 
Beker regarded him stedfastly, and 
knew Mesran, Every man must, 
without doubt, receive pleasure from 
finding again a long lost brother; 
but an unhappy man, without re- 
source, without friends, who is tempt. 
ed to shorten his days in despair, 
imagines he beholds an angel from 
heaven, in seeing again a long lost, 
beloved brother. ‘This sentiment 
was experienced at the same mo- 
ment, by Beker and Mesran. They 
embraced, mixed their tears, and af- 
ter sume time given to tenderness, 
regarded each other with afflicted 
and surprised eyes. “ Thou art then 
also miserable,” cried Beker. “ This,” 
replied Mesran, “ is the first moment 
of happiness 1 have known since we 
parted.” At these words, the two 
uniortunate men embraced again, 
and seated close together, the one 
supported the other, while Mesrao 
thus commenced his history. 

“Thou rememberest the fatal day 
when we lett Alzim? This perbd- 
ious Genius told me I should find 
Bothmendi, whom we all so much 
wished to meet, at court; I followed 
bis woful counsel, and arrived at ls 
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shan, I was not long in this city, 
‘ill 1 got acquainted with a young 
jemale slave, belonging to the mis- 
ress Of the first secretary of the 
grand Vizier, This slave made me 
cquwa.to her mistress, who finding 
me younger and bandsomer than 
her lover, lodged me in her own 
house, and passed me for her brother. 
‘nis brother was presented to the 
Vizier, and some days after he ob- 
tained a place at court. IT had now 
nothing to do but to allow myself to 
proceed, and above all, to remember 
the road which bad conducted me 
hither, I never quitted this road, 
The dowager Sultana was old, ugly, 
aud powertul ; I failed not im medi- 
ately lo pay my court to her. She 
soon distinguished me, and admitted 
me to an intimate friendship. From 
thistime, riches and honours began 
to shower upon me, Soon all the 
moacy of the treasury, and all places 
of trust were bestowed only through 
me. The Sovereign himself testified 
an affection for me; he loved to 
converse with me, because I flatter- 
ed him with address, and always 
advised him to what | knew he had 
amind todo. By this means I soon 
possessed such an asceadancy over 
bismind, that 1 guided him-~as I 
pleased, 

-“ Atthe end of three years, I saw 
wyselt at once prime minister, fa- 
vourite of the king, and triend o1 his 
mother. IL named and displaced 
Viziers, and decided all by my cred- 
i. The grandees of the empire 
waited every morning at my levee, 
happy to receive from me a smile of 
protection, 

“In the midst of my glory and 
good fortune, I was astunisbed at not 
meeting this Bothmendi, whom I so 
much longed for. Nothing else is 


Wanting to me, said I, why then is 
Bothmendi wanting. ‘Thisidea helps 
tdto embitter my pleasures, But 
MY greatest torture arose from the 
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Sultana mother, who the older she 
grew, became the less satisfied with 
my gratitude ; and the favours with 
which she overwhelmed me, caused 
my severest pagishment. On the 
other hand, my situation brought me 
hundreds of wearisome courtiers, 
and thousands of powerful enemies, 
For every favour [| granted, a single 
mouth hardly thanked me, while 
hundreds cursed me. 
which the Emperor did, belonged to 
himself; but ali the evil was laid to 
my charge. The people at length 
detested me. I was tora by invid-~ 
ious libels. The court abhorred 
me; my master often grumbled ; 
the old Sultana reproached me with 
ingratitude ; and Bothmeudi seemed 
to have hid himself fram me for 
ever, 

« Misfortune at last overwhelmed, 
me, by means of a young Mingrelis 
an slave, for whom the Sultan had 
conceived a passion. All the court 


favoured this attachment, in hopes. 


the mistress would drive away the 
minister. I strove to ward off the 
blow that threatened me, by appears 
ing to favour the Mingrelian, and by 
flattering the love of the monarchs 
but this love at lengih become sq 
violent, that he determined to wed 
her, and asked my advice on it, J 
tergiversated for some days. In the 
mean time, the Sultana mother, wha 
feared losing credit at court, if this 
union should take place, declared ta 
me, thatif | did not use means ta 
prevent it, she would cause me to be 
assassinated on the day of the cerey 
mony. Soon after the Mingrelian 
came to me, and protested, that il | 
did not advise the Sultan to marry 
her the next day, I should be strau, 
gied on the day following. My situae 
tion was embarrassing, I wust 
choose the poniard, the rope, or 
flight, I decided in favour of the 
latter, and disguised as you see, ese 
caped from the palace with sume 


The good 
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diamonds in my pocket, which will 
serve to maintain you and me, my 
dear brother, in some remoie corner 
of Indostan, far from old Sultanas, 
young Mingrelians, and the detested 
court.” 

After this recital, Beker recounted 
his adventures to Mesran, They 
both agreed that they might have 
been as happy without runoing over 
the world; and that the wisest thing 
they could do, wonld be to return to 
Kousitan, to their brother Tai, where 
the diamonds of Mesran would en- 
able them to live a sweet and tran- 
quil life. After this resolution, they 
set forward on their journey, aod 
walked for several days without 
meeting with any adventures. As 
they passed through the province of 
Farestan, they arnved towards the 
evening at a smal! village, where 
they determined to pass the night. 
This was the evening of a holiday, 
and on entering the village, they 
saw anumber of children belonging 
to the peasantry, returning from 
walking, conducted by a kind of 
pedagogue, very shabbily dressed. 
This man had a sad and theughtlul 


appearance, and walked with his 
head hanging down. The two 


brothersapproach him, consider bim ; 
what is their surprise ? it is Sadder$ 
It is their brother Sadder they be- 
hold, “ How, my friend,” said Deke 
er, ‘is this the recompense of ge- 
nius?” “Thou seest,” replied Sade 
der, “they treat it very litle better 
than valour; but philosophy finds in 
this a subject for retlection, and that 
consoles a person much.” 

Sadder sent the children to the 
houses of their parents, aad conduct 
ed Beker and Mesran to bis own 
little cabin. He then biought them 
some rice for supper; and having 
made them relaie ther adventures, 
began his own in the tollowing 
words :” 

-*'Bhe genius A'zim, who, I sus- 
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pect, loves to do evil to the SOns of 
men, advised me to seek this inscry. 
table Bothmendi, in the city of 
Agra, amongst the wits and fine 
ladies. T reached that city, but be. 
fore appearing in the world, I wished 
to annoonce myself by a_ brilliant 
work. In a month my book appear. 
ed; it was a complete course of all 
human sciences, in one small volume, 
My work was divided into chapters, 
each chapter contained a story, and 
each story taught one science come 
pletely. My book had prodigious 
success. “he journalists criticised 
it, it is true, and some of them found 
fanlt with parts of it, as being too tes 
dions, but it was bought by ever 

one, and thus I consoled myself for 
the censure of the critics. 

“My book and I became the 
fashion ; my company was courted; 
I was invited to the societies of all 
such as piqued themselves on their 
witor learning. All d said, alil did, 
was charming ; nobody was talked 
of, nobody was admired, but me; 
and the favourite Sultana herself, 
wrote me a billet with her own hand, 
(in which she shewed her contempt 
for orthography.) desiring me to 
come to court. Courage, said Ito 
myself, Alzim has not deceived me, 


my glory is at its height; I shall 
succeed at court by surer means than 
those of intrigue; I shall shine, 1 
shail please, 1 shall win all hearts, 
aud find Bothmendi! 1 was pet- 
fectly satisfied with my reception at 
the palace, The favourite Sultana 
declared herself my — patroness; 
she presented me to the Emperor, 
commended iy verses, and obtained 
a pension for me, She a thousand 
tunes declared herself my everlasting 
friend. 1 delivered myself to grate 
tude with all the feelings of ay 
heart. 1 promised to consecrate my 
lite to my benelactress; and to live 
but to celebrate her praises. 
«} composed poems in honour of 
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her, in which the sun seemed no 
longer bright, when her eyes appear- 
ed. I ransacked the Persian gulph, 
tofindsimilies for her face, ber lips, her 
teeth; but pearls, coral, and ivory, 
lost all their beauty by the compari- 
son. These fine and delicate praises, 
secured me, | was certain, her sup- 
port forever. Lat length imagined 
the moment of my meeting Both- 
mendi, was‘at hand. Bat, unfortu- 
pately for me, my patroness quarrel- 
Jed with the minister, about the go. 
vernment of a province, which he 
refused to the son of her coufection- 
er, The Sultana, enraged at the aa- 
dacious minister, demanded his bau. 
ishment of the Himiperor; but the 
Emperor, who vatued his minister, 
refused her the favour. ‘Then was 
established a regular intrigue for his 
overthrow, I wa s obliged to join in 
the plot, and received orders to come 
pose a severe and wounding satire 
against him, and to publish, aid 
spread it immediately. ‘The satire 
was soon written; that was not «dif. 
ficult; it was very good; and was 
read with ‘avidity, which could not 
fail to be the case, ‘The mituister 
knew immediately that I was the au- 
thor. [le went to the favourite Sul- 
tana, carried ber the conimisstun for 
the government of tie province, 
which he had before reiused lier, 
with an order for an bundred thousaud 
darrics frou ihe royal treasury ; and 
only demanded tu return, peraission 
tothrew me into a dungeon, there, 
tu let me die at my leisnre. He isa 
contemptible wretch, replied the 
Sultana, and IL shall ve too happy to 
have ik in my puwer lo Ga any ithiny 
that is azreeabie to your bighuess. 
_l will se ott instantly to seek itis tue 
" solent fellow, who has dared to yisult 
you, notw ithstanding my eXpress ore 
(ders io the ontrary, aud fie snall be 
delivered into your hands. Happily 
lur me, a favourite slave, who was 
BELFAST MAG, NO, LXXVII. 
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present at this conversation, came 
to warn me of my danger, and I bad 
time to save my self by ‘Hight, 

* Since that period i have travelled 
over Indostan, earuing a scanty livee 
lihood, by writing romances, making 
verses, and working for roguish 
boukseilers, whose consciences were 
not diilicuit to suit, though they often 
cavilled with my style, which they 
pr tended was not sufficiently pure, 
Whiist Lwas in favour, my works 
were reckoned chef-d’ wuvres ; as soun 
as L became poor; it Appeared | wrote 
nothing but folly. Atlast, disgusted 
with tostructing a thankless worid, 
Lturned my attention to the teaching 
of a lew peasant clildren to read 3 
in short, Lam now beeome school. 
niaster of this little village, where [ 

eat of the coarsest faire, and never 
hope to see Bothmendi arrive.” «Tt 
resis with you, then, to quit it,” said 
Mesran, “and return with us to 
Koasitan, where some diamonds, 
whici [ have secured, will procure 
us a quietand peaceful life.” [twas 
not ditlicult to persuade Sadder to 
accompany them; and the vext day 
tue three brothers leit the villaye by 
day break, aad took the ruad tv 
Kousitan. 

Whei they arrived at their last 
day’s j Urey, and were vet fat frou 
the havitatiwu of Lai, the idea of 
intebus this be oved brother, Was 
very consoling to thea; yet thele 
bupes were somewhat nuxed with 
learss ‘Lney agreed that ‘lu, whoa 
wey Gad jelt su poor, could not tive 
found Bothmeadi, because be lad 
never voue lo seek this. ” But, ny 
dear tricutis,” said Sadter, “1 have 
réflected much oa this Bortlinends, 
oi Whows Ai én spoke ; - and trauki ve 
Lin hese the genius oly de. eived 
us, Bothouends e Xists hot, nor has 
ever exticd, Since ary brother 
Beker dai .ot meet labuis, At the time 
he commanded half the Persian 
wl b 
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army; since Mesran, when he was 
favourite of the great king, did not 
even hear him spoken of; since | 
mvsell have only been able to guess 
at him, when in the height of my 
glory and fortune, it is clear that 
Bothmendi is an imaginary being— 
an illusion—a chimera—after which 
mankind run, because they love chi- 
meras, andto run.” He had pro- 
ceeded thus far, and was going on to 
prove that Bothmendi was not an Ine 
habitant of this world, when a band 
of robbers issued from the rocks, that 
bounded the road, surrounded the 
travellers, and commanded ciem to 
strip. 

Beker would have resisted, but he 

was quickly disarmed, aud four of 
those gentlemen holding poniards 
to his breast, forced him to undress, 
whilst their comrades did as much 
for Mesran and Sadder. After this 
ceremony, Which was but the affair 
ofa moment, the chiel of the robe 
bers thiew them some rags, wished 
them a good journey, and icit them 
newly on the bigh-way. 
- This comes quite apropos to the 
support ¢ fmy argeuie Ht, said Sad- 
der, looking athis brothers. “Ab! 
the cowards!” said Beker, “they 
have iaken away my sword.” “ O, 
my poor diamonds !” cried Mesran, 
almost Weeping. 

it was now evening, and the thrée 
unfortunate wien hbasiened to reach 
the house of them brottier. 

At length it appears in view, and 
the sight causes their tears to flow. 
All their fears return; they dare not 
approach, or knock at the door, 
Whilst they deliberate, Beker rolls 
a large stone, and mounting upon it, 
seesa vent in the window-curtain, 
through which ke looks. Ina very 
neat and properly furnished cham- 
ber, he perceives his brother Tai at 
tabie, in the midst of fifteen chil- 
dien, who were eating, laughing, 
aid talking. At Tai’s right band, 


naked 
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sat Amine, his wife, who carved fer 
her younger chiidren; and at his 
left, sat a litthe old man, of a sweet 
end jovtul countenance, who was 
pouring out drink forTai, Beker, at 
this sight, jumped into the arms of 
his brothers, and knocked at the 
door with all bis might. A’ servant 
opened it, who uttered a loud cry, 
upon Secing three men almost nak- 
ed. Tal runs oui; they thiow them- 
selves on his neck, call him brother, 
and bathe him with their tears; he 
is alarmed at first, but soon recog. 
nizes his brothers, presses them in 
his arms, and cannot enough satisfy 
himself wih embracing them. All 
the children run to them; Amine 
couies hkewise, but retires with her 
daugiter, on bebolding their want of 
apparel; no one remains at table 
bui the old man. 

lt was votlong till the three bro- 
thers were dressed. ‘Tai then present. 
ed themto Amine, and made them 
kiss his children. « Alas,” said 
Beker to Tai, “thy Lappy Jot con- 
sulesus for all we bave = suffered, 
Since the moment of cur separation, 
our lives bave been a chain of iisior- 
tunes, and We have uever had a sight 
of Bothmendi, after whoo we all 
ran.” “IT can readily believe that,” 
said the old man, who continued to 
keep his seat, “ as | have never stir 
red from this place.” “ How,” cried 
Mesran, ‘are you—” =“ Jam Both- 
wendi,” replied the old man; “ it is 
not wonderful that you do not know 
ine, as you have never betore seen 
ine; butask Tai, ask good Amine, 
ask the children, whoTam. ‘There 
is not one of them but who is well 
acquainted with me. It is now fif- 
teen years since I have taken up my 
abode with them ; I am at bome here. 
I have only left this house one single 
day, that was when Amine Jost her 
father; but] soon returned, aod have 
promised never more to quit it, It 
remains with you, gentlemen adven- 
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turers, to get acquainted with me, if 
you please. | shall be glad of your 
acquaintance ; but if this proposal is 
not agreeable to you, I shall console 
myself, I shall be easy. I am not 
troublesome; I never dispute; I de- 
test noise, ind remain quiet in my 
corner.’ The three brothers, atter 
listening attentively to the old man, 

wished to embrace him. “ Qh, soft. 
ly,” said he to them, “I do not love 
great emotions; I am delicate ; if you 
pressine, you will stifle me. We 
must be friends before we caress; if 
you wish to. become such, do not oc- 
cupy yourselves too much with me. 
] set more value on freedom than po- 
Jiteness, and have a great antipaihy 
to ail that is immoderate.” 

On finishing this discourse, he 
kissed each of the children, made a 
slizht salute to the three brothers, 
smiled benignantly on Amine and 
Tai, and went to wait for them in 
their chamber. After having taken 
refreshments, Tai ordered beds to be 
prepared for his brothers. 

The next day he shewed them his 
fields, his flocks, his beasts of bur- 
den, aad all the riches he possessed. 
He likewise recounted to them the 
pleasures he enjoyed. 

Beker would set to work the same 
day ; he wished to be the first to 
have Bothmend: for his friend. 
Mesran who had been first minister, 
became first shepherd. And the 
poet charged himself with the busi- 
ness of going to the city to sell the 
corn, wool, &c.; his eioquence, he 
thought, would draw customers, and 
thus it might be yet useful. At the 
expiration of six months, Bothmendi 

was pleased with them all, and they 
spent along and tranquil life im tbe 
bosom of conteutment.* 








Se ae 


* It is uselessto say, that Bothmendi, in 
the Persian language, signifies happi- 
mess, 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

F you have never been circum. 

stanced as I am, you cannot weil 
sympathise with the grievance of 
which Lam abovt to complain, but 
perhaps you will think I deserve 
blame myself; however in hopes 
that my remarks will meet the eye 
of my aggriever, I will mention my 
case. Iam married to a most not- 
able and sensible woman; she 
knows how to do every thing, and 
when to do it, On the contrary [. 
am fery apt to transact my business 
in a defective manner, and at a 
wrong time. My wife soon discov- 
ered my weakness, and as becomes 
an helpmate she imparted of her 
goods to me, and thereby has often 
caused my good fortune, and pre- 
vented disasters. No person more 
fully appreciates an obligation than 
I do, therefore | always expressed 
my gratitude in the warmest terns, 
attributing every happy turn of my 
affairs to her, and every ui isfortune 
to my own poor he al. My wite 
became every day more and mote 
of my opinion in this respect, and 
it was not very long until | recol- 
lected Pope’s line, 
«¢ Men should be taught as tho’ you taught 

thein not.” 


Unhappily Iam every day more 
convinced of the troth of this senti- 
ment, and it sometimes enters into 
my rebellious head that nothing 

ives Women more pleasure than. to 
hear themselves bhotd.og forth; but 
I take great pains to restrain this 
thought, and as I never gave it ut 
terance before, you will be pleased 
to alter the form of the ex pression 
before you publish this paper, tor 
in truth, | believe my wife ts gener- 
ally prompted to give me advice by 
yieal auaxicty fur my wellare. But 
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I will no ionger detain you with abe 
stract matter, one instance is better 
than a sheet of sentiment. 

One o! ovr doors had used to 
creak, until I oiled it by my wife’s 
advice ; it is now never opened that 
it does not excite her eloquence on 
the necessity of oiling hinges, at 
least once ina few years. Now I 
set about oiling these hinges with 
the greatest pleasure, because I 
thoucht their newly acquired silence 
would be such a negative virtue as 
to produce no discussion, but I have 
dene with oiling hinges. Last year 
our turf was detained in the bog by 
reason of wet weather, every time 
the sun shone I was teized to send 
for the turf. At length I had all 
my acts prepared in an interval 
between two showers : by the time 
they were ready, the rain commenc- 
ed; I persisted in drawing home 
my turf, in the hope that the tor- 
ment of having them wet would be 
such a lasting grievance as to pre- 
vent future improper interference. 
Alas! [fell into the hole of my own 
digging, for every day, and every 
hour, both when I arose to the bu- 
sinessof the cay, and when IT sat 
down to rest, I was told that if the 
turf bad been brought home a week 
before, all would have becn well. 

Numberless are the instances I 
could relate of my farming business 
being confused by too much solici- 
tude on the part of my wife; some- 
times | follow her directions for 
peace sake, and many times I con- 
fess I neglect doing what | ovght 
to do, merely because I] had been 
overivaded with advice, and havea 
mind to shew my children, my ser- 
vauts, and even my wife herself, 
that I am master. Frequently I 


hurry my bosiness over with the 

eatest rapidity ibat it may be fin- 
ished before the advice begins twice. 
My hay took fire in consequence 
of this precipitance, aud many times 
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my potatoes were not half grown 
when they were dug. On the con 
trary if I attempt to shew my a 
bilittes by potting in mv word about 
domestic affairs, | am immediately 
silenced by being informed that 
what I mentioned was just going to 
be done, my wife bad been thinking 
of it herself, but was only waiting 
for a suitable opportunity 3 or else 
the thing onght not to be done at 
all If I remark that my pretty 
little girl hasa dirty face, or a hole 
in ber frock, my wife sighs, and 
says, “ Really, my dear, I have so 
many thingstodo, and so many things 
to attend to, that it is impossible for 
me to mind such littl matters as 
these.” This is a standing remark 
on all such occasions, whether the 
house or the children be out of re- 
pair. Be pleased, gentlemen, to 
give the ladies a hint to be first at- 
tentive to their own business, and 
if they see a necessity to interfere 
in our province, that they do it with 
delicacy, and above all let them not 
dwell long on this subject. I am 
told there is a meihod of making 
foolish husbands appear sensible, 
If you are acquainted with this 
knack make it known to your read- 
ers, and inform them that having a 
sensible husband increases a woman’s 
consequence.* 


Homo. 
To the I roprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 


- ie 
ON COURAGE, ° 


HE intelligent author of practical 
education, havingdeclined giving 
any lessons on the cultivation of 





Si ———_=== =—_— =a 








* Owing to material inaccuracies in the 
copier of this article, the sense was 80 
obscure in many places, that some omi* 
sions have been necessarily made. 
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courage, perhaps the following hints, 
founded solely on observation and ex- 
perience, may not be unacceptable to 
youtbful mothers. 
I have the honour to be, 
Your humble Servant, 





FROM MRS. ——— TO HER DAUGHTER. 


My pear Emma, 


You desire an old woman to in- 
struct you how to cultivate in the 
heart of your son, the virtue of 
courage. You shall hear my 
thoughts on the subject, though, I 
fear, you will hardly agree with me, 
that all cowardice is acquired, and 
that man is naturally a courageous 
animal. As this Opinion is so gene- 
rally contested, I have long ceased 
to express it. 

Iam ready to acknowledge, that 
cowardice is a vice, or to speak nore 
mildly, a quality easily implanted in 
the human mind, though sellom in- 
digenous. It is often produced by 
the desire of preserving children 
from accident, rather by their fears 
than our cares. To avoid a little 
present trouble, we give pwd eXag- 
gerated ideas of danger, and enlist 
imagination on the side of cowardice. 
‘Take care,” should be sparingly 
used in our dialogues with a child. 
Those who have heard most lectures 
and cautions, respecting their perso 
nal safety, are not always the most 
secure. Some are incied to temer- 
ty, by weariness of reiterated advice, 
or contempt of injudicious probibi- 
tion; and others, when they find 
themselves in a situation really pe- 
rilous, have not only the danger to 
struggle with, bot “their own eats. 
Why. do the iatonicatod proverbially 
escape ? Because they are guarded 
by instinct, and free from appreben- 
sion, If we cannot give children the 
prudence of manly reason, let us not 
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take from them the advantages of 
instinct. Before such authors as 
Miss Edgeworth, Mrs.. Trimmer, 
and Mrs. Barbauld, condescended to 
enlighten the nursery, there was pub- 

lished a popular little volume, with 
terrific engravings, warning us ae 
gainst every domestic ammal, ia 
terms calculated to excite the most 
lively apprehensions. I can trace 
tou this book, the birth of fears, which 
long deprived me of independence, 
and pleasure in paral scenes. 

The cultivation.of courage, as of 
every desirable quality, cannot come 
mence too soon. If you become ner- 
vous or irritable, you must resign the 
pleasure of nursing your children; 
you will find full scope for maternal 
care, in the watchfulness your substi- 
tute will require. Letsudden noise, 
dazzling light, violent motion, what- 
ever, In short, can excite in an in- 
fant strong sensations, be carefully 
avoided. A placid, gentle disposi- 
tion, is more desirable in a nurse, 
than that turbulent gaiety, so often 
and injudiciously required, which 
adds nothing to the cheerfulness of 
the healthy, and oppresses the spirits 
of the weak. When your infant 
wakens, let it be addressed with par- 
ticular mildness; and if it be ever 
necessary to disturb its slumber, this 
should be done in the most quiet 
way, with every precaution to avoid 
surprise, Surprise is sometimes 
nearly a kin to tear, in young or ui 
cult:vated minds; therefore, when 
any thing visibly astonishes an in- 
fant, let us mot treat it worse than we 
shonl{a starting horse. Let us lead 
it gently to consider the object, and, 
ii possible, to discover the cause of 
any singolareilect. An intelligent 
child, fifteen months old, shewed 
some apprehension, one night, at ob- 
serving strongly marked shadows on 
awhite wall. [he fear of a shadow 
cannot last long; but I bave seen 
ariiul gursery iwaids, take such ad- 
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vantage of similar circumstances, as 
to give those entrusted to thetr care, 
much pain, in the hope of governing 
them with greater ease. By a little 
address, the child was induced to ap- 

roach these shadows, and on secing 
they could be produced at will, by 
his mother’s hands, and his own, he 
soon became amused by what might 
have been converted into a source of 
terror. 

Those who have strong talents for 
description, are dangerous compah- 
ions to the young, UNIEss remarkably 
discreet. When a child begins to 

rattle, let us avoid all tragical sto- 
ries. No little Red Riding Hood, 
no Blue Beard, no horrible murders 
or crvel punishments. — fodiscrimi- 
nate reading must never be permit- 
ted; 2 few scenes in Macbeth, or 
Richard the Third, with some of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, may bafile 
all our cares, if read at too early a 
period. Indeed this part of educa- 
tion, if chiefly negative, we are sel- 
dom calied upon to act, we are only 
1o avoid and prevent mischief. The 
custom once prevalent, of terrifying 
young minds with stories of ghosts, 
is now universally roprobated, ip con- 
seaqnence of the increasing stock of 
national cood sense. Though many 
yet living can place apprehensions 
of supernatural agency, and of ob. 
scurity, amongst the real miseries of 
childhood, and have bad perpetual 
reason to lament the cflect of such 
feelings, on their nerves and health. 
It is usefulto reflect on the conse- 
quences of explode cd errors, that we 
may be stimulared to avoid others of 
the same general tendency. ' 

A child seratches tts fingers, or its 
nose happens to bleed, if mamma, or 
nurse, shews symptoms of disgust, 
and horrer, atthe sight of blood, and 
repeat this whenever a similar acc! 
dent occurs, an association of ideas ts 
formed, which reason cannot alter. 
wards dissolve. Hf, op the conutiary, 
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they amuse the child at this moment, 
it they remark how bright and beay. 
tiful the colour of blood appears 
on the little one’s frock, or handker. 
chief, he will not feel that vague 
horror at its appearance, confessed 
by many, and evinced by some, by 
swooning, sickness, and other painful 
cinotions. 

‘« The sense of pain is most in ap. 
prehension ;” therefore, when it is 
absolutely necessary to speak of bod. 
ily pain, (a topic to be in genera’ as 
voided with children,) let it be mn. 
tioned simply, without exaggeratiny, 
and, if possible, compared to some- 
thing they have already suffered; 
what we imagine, impresses far more 
terror, than what we recollect, 

{ knew a person who was cured of 
extreme apprehension of every in- 
sect of the bee kind, by being acci- 
dentally stung. Her apprehensions 
had been instilled by a nurse, who, 
to prevent her from what she called, 
meddling with fruit and flowers, re. 
presented bees as their vigilant, pos 
tent, and revengeful guardians, 

Extracting a firm tooth, gives alt 
children much the same pain; but 
observe the difference in their sufer- 
ings, created by education; one 
chiid comes to the dentist, pale, 
trembling, in tears, tike a culprit gor 
ing to execution. Another enters, 
bold, cheerful, animated, not from 
ostentauion of courage, or hope of a 
bribe, but because she, who never 
eeceived him, had declared it would 
conduce to his comfort, and her pre- 
seut satisfaction. One tooth is exe 
tracted. The dentist and mamma 
propose drawing others to-morrow; 
‘* No,” cries the more sensible boy, 
ina cheerful tone, “ pray, mamma, 
let all be finished today.” I was 
present at this little scene, and much 
pleased with the young actor, who 
was about seven years old, 

What, then you say, are childrea 
to burn, drown, and wound them 
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selves, Without receiving a caution 


from the lips of experience, No, 
uy dear Emma, jet us require their 
obedience in avetding such real haz- 

, as We Cannot remove. But it is 
be ter, W possible, to ward off dan- 
wer, be our Own precautions, than 
their fears. Rather let us bar our 
windows, than terrify a child from 
leanmg out, by frightful descriptions 
of what his fate would be, were be 
te fall and break his neck. 

lsut when, as in your case, a 
f>¢rer’s profession calls him from 
} .oe, and a boy ts educated by his 
mother, “a woman, therefore, full 
of tears,” how, it may be said, can 
she teach a virtue, of which she can- 
not g ve the example. 

Let ber recollect, that, although 
children should, if possible, be im- 


pressed with high respect for their 


parents, it is not necessary they 
should consider them as perfect. 
Where she bas not sell-command to 
couceal her fears, let her ascribe 
them to what is probably the true 
cause, a mistaken education, adding, 
“you who are so fortunate as to be 
inuve judiciously brought up, and 
can feel po sunilar weakness, will 


be my protector.” 


‘Tuns the child’s affection may 
soperadd fresh motives to the exer- 
tion oF fironiess, and the mother’s 
sinceriiy prove, as usual, more poli- 
lic, than any subteringe, or partial 
concealinent of the truth. 

Let not death be spokes of as _ne- 
cessariy attended with every cir- 
culmstance ot horror, and pain; but 
mentioned simply, as we shovid 
speak of a journey to a distant coun- 
try, 

‘Those who are unwilling to admit 
that courage is natural, have often 
said to me, that aself-reared individ. 


ual, wouid be the most cowardly of 


beings ; but of these we can never 
observe a suflicient number, to ob- 
tain absolute proof, ‘The only ha- 
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man creature of this description, Ihave 
ever seen, was a boy about fifteen, 
shewn as a sight for money, at Paris, 
and found about two years before, in 
a wood, where he had probably been 

exposed, when old euough to procure 
subsistence from wild traits, eggs, 
and roots. He was incapable of are 
ticulating, but his countenance and 
gestures shewed a restless anxiety, 
wholly distinct from fear, He seem- 
ed actuated merely by a vague de« 
sire of escaping, and his attitudes 
and movements strongly resembled 


those of a wiid beast, shut up in a 


menagerie. ‘There wasthe same an- 
quiet step, continued restlessness, 
and sullen consciousness of powers 
deprived of opportuaities of exertion, 
As to fears of supernatural agency, 
they will never exist, where just 
ideas of the Supreme Being are en- 
tertained, and true religiwn is the 
parent of courage as well as cheer- 
fulness. Johnson is sometimes cited, 
as au instance of ber depressing paws 
ers, but I atwibute much of his ter- 
ror of futurity, toa description re- 
corded by Mrs, Piozzi, as given 
him by his mother, of the delights of 
heaven, and borrors of bell, when be 
was about three years of age. Had 
shé confined herself to the former tu- 
pic, and withheld her terrors, till her 
son was old enough to require the 


restraint of fear, as well as the ale 


lurements of hope, she bad acted 
more wisely, and more in dnison 
with the: criptural precept, of viving 
‘milk to babes,” of teaching the 
young and ignorant such doctrines, 
as are best fitted to their limited con. 
ceptions, and least likely tu overpow- 
er weak minds. 

‘Linus, dearest Eimma, is the result 
of my experience, | say nothing of 
those physical babits most friendly 
to courage; Of coid bathing, manly 
exercises, early hours, open air, plain 
diet, a country education, and youth. 
ful companions. Your children em 
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joy all these, and probably I have 
told you nothing new. Accept, 
however, the best and warmest 
wishes, of your allectionate mother. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


SKETCHES FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 
HELTENHAM is a delightful 


spot which unites all an invalid 
can desire—beautilul scenery, pure 
air, fine climate, easy habits, and 
the most pleasing style of villa ar- 
chitecture. Cheerful, light, and 
airy habitations, between the cot 
tage and the villa, are sprinkled in 
all directions through one continued 
garden. 

In our way home we passed a flay 
at Gloucester, and beard a morning 
concert of sacred music, given for 
a charitable purpose, in the beauti- 
ul Gothic cathedral. This is a uly 
rational amusement, polished, pure, 
and dignified. It owes nothing to 
the glare of tapers, the false spirits 
of the evening hour, the splendor 
of ornaments, or any theatrical il- 
lusion. The performance of Handel’s 
Dead March in Saul was situgularly 
aflecting, and as the double druin 
echoed, reverberate’, and died a- 
way along the aisles, 1 had to the 
imagination all the cfiect of cannon 
amougst distant hills, while the 
sound of the wind insteuments fuat- 
ed through the lofty root with the 
most plaintive sweetuess. 








To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
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‘_ oe Memoirs of Dr, Jebb, late- 
ly published ip your Magazine, 
it might have been auded, that Capel 
Lolit, esq. thus conciudes a short 


biographical skeich oi that excelieut 
character. 





Sketches from a Private Letter, &c. 
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“ On the 9th of March Dr. Jebb’s 


remains were followed by a numer. 
ous attendance of friends to his pri- 
vate aud public virtues, to the mo- 
dest and decent place of their in. 
terment, Bunhill fields, in ground 
hot assuming to be hallowed by the 
rites of consecration, and near to the 
spot where Milton breathed his last. 
I then saw the illustrious appear. 
ing with added dignity ; every or 
der in the state joining in the spon. 
taneous tribute; distinctions ia res 
higion or in parly-absorbed in more 


enlarged considerations; Wales, 
Treland, America, solemnizing by 


the presence of their sons, the obse- 
quies of the equal friend to the 
rights of mankind through every 
part of the globe; and every eye 

and bosom giving an open testimony 
on the termination of a life devoted 
to truth, freedom, and every best 
interest of human society. I wiil 
close with hoping that the occasion 
of this solemnity will excite a laste 
ing and active contemplation of his 
Virtues; and call us irom our uba- 
Vailing, though natural and just re- 
gret, to the admiration and praise 
that must accompany his name, 
while there is patriotism or sense of 
goodness upon the earth ; and to.the 
idea of that felicity prepared for 
such faculties, so exerted and ims» 
proved ; and, in so far as the pows 
ers severally alluited to us will CX- 
tend, our best and most useful tribute 
to bis memory must be in the imiie 
lation of bis conduct. His great 
rule of action, that ‘ no effort is lost,’ 
wili never tail us, while we look to 
pruciples regardless of present dis 
appolutline pl.” 

‘The character of Dr. Jebb has 
becn exhibited so fully to your 
readers, thatany farther delineation 
may appear unnecessary, yet the 
fulluwing observations extracted 
fiom an original nanuseript con 
taining “ theological propositions 
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and miscellaneous observations, with 
gencval maxiais of reason and re- 
ligion,” ow which he probably in- 
tended toeolarye at some future pe- 
rio’, liad bis vaiuible life been pro 
longed, tend so much to shew inan 
amiable pomt of view, the tnmast 
recesses of his heart, that IT trase 
they will not be misplaced ia your 
pages. 








A man should be intrepid in his 
religious opinions, Fear withdraws 
the succours of reason. Religious 
awe weakens the power of the mind. 
Hence, all the errors from thissource, 
Fear guilt, fear to displease the 
Almighty, but be intrepid and 
bold in every other matter relating 
to religion. 

Virtue the principle of republics. 
Fear of God, that of a theocracy. 
The Troglodytes did not seek a king 
till the public virtue began to grow 
feeble. And the Israelites did not 
seek a king till they were corrupt- 
ed. No objection, therefore, can 
be made to the Israelitish policy, 

The natural liberty of man con- 
sists in having a will to act, and an 
exemption from all restraints, aris- 
ing from defects in the instrument of 
action, such as in hands, feet, from 
palsies, &c. as well as from the ree 
straints arising frum aatural exterial 
circumstances. 

Potitical liberty, when there are 
ho restraints from inen. 

Moral liberty, when I have the 
will to act, and am not restrained 
by the prevalence of bad habits, 
which prevent that state of mind 
from beg followed by actions or 
muscular motions. In this sense, 
every vicious man is really, and 
Without a figure, a slave. 

True religion, says Dr. Withers- 
poon, is nothing else but an inward 
temper aud outward conduct, suited 
to our state and circumstances in 
providence at any time. 
BELFAST MAG. NOs LXXVIIo 
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Price, on the question, shall we 
know each other hereafter? Or on 
the junction of virtuous men in the 
heavenly state, appears to me to 
have proved his point; and I do not 
Know any consideration hall so ante 
mating. It gives us an hold of: fu- 
turity ; makes itdesirable, by giving 
us an object of desire: in which, it 
makes futurity a continuation of exe 
istence with our present aSsociations 
of the social kind. This deserves 
much and frequent consideration ; 
it is suflicient to convert a person, 
The homan heart is animated by 
the idea; acomforiable idea. Lue 
ther held it. See his words in Sleidan 
when he died. 

Dragoneiti,.in his treatise upon 
virtues and rewards, has the follow. 
ing division of the viriues. First, 
praise to those who produce the sup- 
ports of life ; the second, to remove 
evils; the third, couveniencies with 
the queen of genuine pleasures; the 
fourth, to relieve satiety by opening 
the treasures of fancy. This most 
admirable. Agriculture the first. 

Ditierences of style should be as 
the differences of dress in a prudent 
mistress of a family. Que dress, 
when in domestic duties; another, 
when she receives visitors ; a third, 
when she visits. 

“The most effictual way to overs 
throw error is to establish trusb.” 

Toa person who believes a God, 
an hereafter approves itself credible, 
Such a beg as man, may say, 
“ thou caust raise me, O my Creator; 
and as thou hast piven me a mind 
capable of knowing twee, Ltrast that 
if L imitate thy goudaess, tova wilt 
raise me.” ‘This hope conlirmed in 
the gospel. 

It isa pleasing reflection to think 
that, by exercise and reading, the 
human mind improves, Yet, if te 
tades, if it languishes aud dies for 
ever, what comfort in the improves 
ment of our faculties, or by acting 
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in support of religious liberty, and 
taking pains in the scriptures. But 
if we live again, then every improve- 
ment will remain, and -it is worth 
while to increase in knowledge, and 
to improve in the moral and theopa- 
thetic affections af the soul 

The happiness of creatures who 
rise again, must be greater than that 
of creatures who have not nndergone 
trouble. God wills the greatest bap- 
piness ; ergo, there is reason to hope 
a resurrectiou. 

It is objected by philosophers, that 
religion applies a motive weak 
to turn the mind from vice in the 
moment of temptation. Were we to 
allow this in each = particalar in- 
stance, vet if we consider the force 
of virtuous babits, which religion a» 
lone can form, we must aljow her 
force to be great in forming the mors 
al principle, which enables us to rise 
superior to every vicious appetite. 
This deserves further reflection. 

How it may be with the minds of 
others, I cannot possibly say. Mine 
cannot easily contemplate probabili- 
ty in a large number of independent 
arguments, and form a judgment 
fromthe whole. Iam too much al- 
fecied by each subject in its turn, 


100 


which gets the entire possession of 


my mind, and leads me inio scepti- 
cism. The best way, therefore, to 
have conviction on important points, 
and to guard against error, seenis to 
be, to practise those moralities which 
are founded upon fact; to cultivate 
the secondary affections; to engage 
in works which tend to increase hu- 
man happiness; to aim at resigna- 
tion, aduty at all events; to read 
history ; and to jet opinions rise un- 
ndden to my mind, without those 


Inberious exercises of the brain, of 


which the produce is aridity and 
scepticism. ! 

I have no occasion to be alarmed 
with this incapacity of drawing in- 
ferences, after painful reflection, 
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upon important su jects, It is the 
Case in every other matter, where 
previous doub's are wont to arise, 
Attend to the duties of life, respect. 
ing of parents, loving friends; and 
seek the situation which is most ae 
yreeable to nature, (a country lie, 
if not with children, yet with pus 
pils,) and the convictions which na- 
ture warrants, wilitben arrive in their 
proper course, 12 July, 1773. 

When vice sometimes, in the mo- 
ment of temptations, appears the 
creater good, can ] wonder that, in 
the moment of despondency, the 
worse should appear the better rea- 
son? ‘Take the season of temper. 
ance, benevolence, and health, and 
the secondary affections will then 
point attruth; and nature, rightly 
conceived of, will lead to nature’s 
God. 

‘Thanksgiving, and acts of re 
signation, should form the chief 
parts of our pious intercourse with 
the Deity. These may be defend- 
ed upon the scheme of philosophies 
cal tree will, or necessity, having 
God for its source, 

The following two maxims are the 
sum and substance of all practical 
religion. Ist. In those circumstane 
ces which will not bend to our will, 
to rest resigned to the course of 
things, satisfied that they are disect- 
ed by the hand - Providence to the 
general good. 2d, In those circum- 
stances which are phe sect by our 
wills, to strive to conform them to 
the general course of providence, 
i.e. aiming to direct them to the 
greatest yood, and cherisbing in our 
hearts the love of human kind. The 
foregoing maxims are the sentiments 
of my heart, in an hour when treth 
is most likely to prevail. loih Uce 
tober, 1773. 

If the Newtonian and Maclaurin- 
jan method of proving a Deity will 
not strike, every other method, or 
more ‘complex proof, must fail 
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The mind which rejects them must 
reject every other species of proof, 
and is unable to comprehend any 
truth whatsoever. 

Natural religion teaches us to 
hope for an hereafter. Revelation 
assures us of it. Natural religion 
teaches us to hope, that if a man re- 
pent, God will pardon. Jesus pro- 
claimed remission of sins, i, e. he 
shewed, by the fact of inviting men 
to repent, that a conversion of the 
heart to God would be accepted by 
the Father of Mankind. I ‘do not 
suppose that a person embracing 
Christianity without practising the 
virtues, would be happy; bat he 
was putin the way of making the 
proper atonement, by the authori- 
tative declaration of God’s pardon 
incase of amendment. These, the 
two grand purposes of Christ’s com- 
ings 3ist Dec. 1773. 

Women are not dealt with justly 
by the laws of the land. Al! laws 
of inferiority should be repealed. 
Compact supposes equality. 

EEE 
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REMARKS ON THE “‘ QUESTION AND 
ANSWER, FROM THE GIANT'S 
CAUSEWAY. * 

| te making a few remarks on this 

very extraordinary ‘ question,” 
and still more extraordinary “ an- 
swer,” I shall carefully avoid all 
sectarian controversy, and treat the 
subject on the most general prin- 
ciples of Christian religion. With 
the sincerest attachment to the 
cause of toleration and liberality, 

1 am the more anxious that those 

mild doctrines should not be abus- 

ed, to the injury of truth, and to the 

discredit of religious inquiry. 
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* See Belfast Magazine, No. 75, page 277. 
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The “question” is raised on the 
supposition of an apparent contra- 
diction in doctrine, between the 
apostles, fathers, councils, popes, 
synods, and assemblies, on the ove 
hand; and Jesus and reason,* on 
the other. The question then is, 
with which should we endeavour to 
agree ? 

Whether this supposition of * So- 
crates the younger,” bas reference 
in his mind to any actual case, we 
are mot told; but I think it due to 
the cause of truth and common 
sense, that such monstrous hypo- 
theses should be distinctly set aside, 
What are we to think of the imagi- 
nation, that Christ, of whose doc- 
trine we know little, but through 
the writings of the apostles, was yet 
contradicted or misunderstood by 
those very apostles, though they 
were designed as the means of dii- 
fusing the knowledge of himself and 
his doctrine to the world? How 
shall we separate those parts of their 
writings, where our Saviour’s own 
doctrine is given to us, from the er- 
roneous comments of the apostles 
by whom it is reported? Must we 
admit nothing for genuine Christiani- 
ty, but the four gospels; or, are 
we certain that. tie apostles of 
Christ were not commissioned by 
him to deliver any thing besides, 
as a part of the deposite of faith? 
To imagine ali the fathers, councils, 
popes, synods, and assemblies, agrees 
ing in an Opinion contrary to the 
doctrine of Christ, is surely extra- 
vagant enough; but, to suppose the: 
aposties ef Christ, on whoin his 
promised spirit descended, to * guide 
them unto ALL THE TRUTH,” to 
have mistaken the doctrines they 
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* This quaint expression struck me as 
novel ; and it may perhaps strike the read- 
er of a Christian taste, as forming rath-r an 
unbecoming association with that same 
which is above all names, 
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were commissioned to fteach; to 
have stained, thus early, the purity 
of gospel truth, and corrupted the 
records of revelation, forms, alto- 
gether, a system so revolting in it- 
self, so disheartening in its conse- 
quences, that it seems wonderful 
that the human, not to say the 
Christian, mind, could repose upon 
it. Surely, thus to separate Christ 
from the apostles whom he had 
chosen, to be the historians of his 
life, the promulzators of his doc- 
trine, the agents of his power and 
the depositaries of his authority, 
goes directly, not alone to encour- 
age scepticism in Yeligion, but to 
subvert the foundations of Christiani- 
ty itself! The “question” sup- 
poses a contradiction, at least ap- 
parent, between the doctrine of 
Christ, and the doctrine of the a- 
postles, as if they were really dis- 
tinct, and capable of being mutually 
compared ; whereas, they are so in- 
terwoven and identified in the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament, as not 
to be distinguishable from each o- 
ther. It may be, I do not sufficiently 
understand this hypothesis of an ap- 
parent collision of Christian authori- 
ties with “Jesus and reason,” when 
I regard it as an unnatural and im- 
possible supposition. The writer 
who signs himself a layman, quietly 
entertains the supposition of an ap- 
parent incompatibility, and gives the 
question a serious and singular so- 
lution. How far the younger So- 
crates, who unlike him of Greece, 
appears to have inquired, not to 
give, but to receive information, 
will feel satisiied with the reply of 
his lay neighbour, I cannot guess; 
but as the answer is oifered also to 
the public, I hasten, as one, to re- 
cord ny dissent to its substance and 
principle. 

According to the layman, opini- 
ons on religion, as well as on other 
subjects, being necessarily variable, 
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on account of the different educa- 
tion, tempers, and prejudices of 
men; and the wickedness and weak- 
ness of the human mind, renderin 
difficult the attainment of truth in 
religion; hence, “the reasonable 
religion of Jesus, consists not in any 
set of opinions whatsoever! but it 
must be. and is, a living principle in 
the heart, constraining us to a be- 
lief and practice conformable to the 
known will of God, and beneficial 
to ourselves and others, &c.” A- 
mong whom this construining prin. 
ciple, (so compatible with all forms 
and creeds,) is to be found, or how 
it is to be known in one’s self, or in 
others, might, | think, be matter of 
very serious difficulty, even if we 
were inclined to embrace the system 
of religious indiffirence, which this 
writer recommends. 

And is it of no consequence what 
we believe? And does truth of 
doctrine form no part of Christian 
— ? The layman says not. 

ow, with all due deference to 
freedom of judgment, I confess 
myself so warped by authorities in 
this important question, that I must 
withhold assent from the new posi- 
tion here laid down, till it appears 
better supported by argument. 
am not prepared to prefer the dic- 
tum of this lay teacher, to the unit- 
ed wisdom of centuries. The vari- 
ous sects who have arisen since the 
birth of Christianity, have (1 be- 
lieve,) all agreed, that some set of 
opinions did constitute a part of re- 
ligion. Were they ail deceived in 
attributing so much to doctrines of 
faith? or is it only now that the true 
spirit and genius of Christianity, mis- 
taken by all Christians from the 
apostles down, in every age and na- 
tion, has become known to the 
world? I cannot believe it is only 
just now we are beginning to under- 
stand the Christian system. I can- 
not believe the God of wisdom, 
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would publish by his son, a dispen- 
sation, of which the whole world, 
for eighteen centuries, was to mis- 
understand the nature and condi- 
tions.* Varieties in opinion there 
have been, and of course, many er- 
rors; but all Christians are agreed 
as to the reality and importance of 
that truth which was their common 
object.¢ If their eager search after 
truth, was so very vain and super- 
fluous, may not the duties imposed 
by religion, (concerning which, 
there has been also great variance of 
opinion among Christians, ) be deem- 
ed equally uncertain and unimpor- 
tant ? Under this extravagant and 
blind toleration, what systems of 
more or less latitude will you intro- 
duce, as pure and perfect Christiani- 
ty? With regard to its founder, 
his mission, his origin, his nature, 
his atonement, his authority; how 
various and inconsistent the senti- 
ments you will admit all equally 
doubtful, equally unimportant! 
With regard to man, his origin, his 
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* The very novelty of these systems, is, 
in my mind, a sufficient confutation. 
Some modern writers seem to think that 
the science of religion is as much capable 
of improvement, as systems of human 


knowledge, 


As if religion were intended, 
For nothing else but to be mended ! 


Icannot help thinking, that if Christian 
truth be still a secret, it is not likely 
ever to be discovered. 


+ The variations and errors in doctrine, 
may pfove that religious truth is diffi- 
cult of attainment, not that it is unat- 
tainable, Many of these erroneous doc- 
trines may arise from the wrong way in 
which the inquiry is made, and more 
through the neglect of any inquiry what- 
soever. A very great portion of man- 
kind are incapable of the examination ; 
and those who have educa:ion and lei- 
sure, neglect it; either believing as their 
parents believe, or taking up their reli- 
gion by accident. 
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nature, and destination, how many 
opinions must you admit, with e- 
qual and opposite claims to truth, 
allalike unconnected with the Chris- 
tian religion, alike indifferent in the 
eyes of God. The spirituality and 
immortality of the soul, the resur- 
rection of the body, the divinity of 
Christ, his redemption of mankind, 
his resurrection, &c., are,thus treat- 
ed as doubtful, but unimportant 
questions ; dificiles nuge, not belong- 
ing to Christianity; which is thus 
reduced to a mere name, a profes- 
sion of believing; nothing, even ree 
garding the founder himself of that 
religion ! 

The consequence from all this 
would be, that truth and error are 
equally pleasing to God; that all 
sects, even of Jews and Mahome- 
tans, may be equally good Chris- 
tians; and that all men (provided 
only they have the constraining prin- 
ciple,) may rest easy as to Opinions, 


no matter how rashly taken up, or. 


haw unreasonably adhered to. 
Deprecating, as I do, principles 
and results so injurious to the unity 
of Christian truth, and indeed, so 
discouraging to religious inguiry, | 
have thought it right, in their be- 
halt, to enter my solemn protest in 
the pages of the Belfast Magazine. 


C. C. 
EEE 
For ihe Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


RAMBLE OF AN INQUISITIVE TRAVs 
ELLER, 


(Continued from No. '73, page 111.) 


AT EAR the ruins of a church, in 
i Buallycarry, resides one of those 
poets, whubecameso common inthis 
kingdom, after the success of Rob- 
ert Burns. The effusions of the a- 
bove poet, who, “from thrashin 

straw, turned to thrash his brains, 
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have often filled the “poet's corner,” 
of the Belfast news-papers, by 
which means some of his pieces 
have found their way into the same 
department of some public papers, 
in North America. He also, some 
years ago, published a sma!! volume 
of poems, which was honoured by a 
very respectable list of subscribers. 
Several pieces, both in prose and 
verse, have since been presented to 
the public, all ef which have been 
well received, particularly his es- 
says. Lately his muse is said to be 
indolent. 
these imitators of Burns, that, like 
their prototype, they sip other waters 
than those of Castalias, and they 
are said to bear some resemblance 
to one another, viz equally free 
from excise duties. 

A late author wisely advises au- 
thors, “to keep out of the road of 
one another;” and now feeling the 
justice of this remark, as I hope 
from this ramble to lay claim to the 
title of author, I take leave of the 
poet, hoping, even yet, to sce his 
verses in the “poet’s corner,” or 
some more lasting columns. 

Soon after leaving Ballycarry, I 
reached Bellahill, the seat of Noah 
Dalway, esq., whose fine mansion 
stands on a (eclivity, a little to the 
right of the road. It is highly 
worthy of record to Irishmen, that 
its present venerable owner was one 
of the representative burgesses of 
Carrickfergus, at the legislative unt- 
on with Britain; and one of those 
who nobly distinguished themselves, 
opposing to the last, the schemes of 
corruption and profligacy. 

The first of the Dalway family 
who arrived in this country, was 
Captain John Dalway, an officer in 
the army of Queen Elizabeth. On 
the settlement of the escheated 
lands of Ulster, Captain Dalway ob- 
tained a grant of the lands of Bella- 
bill, from James Ist; also those of 
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Braidisland, of which the family are 
still lords paramount. About the 
sume time he also obtained a grant 
of a tract of land adjoining the cor. 
porate county of Carrickfergus, and 
now declared to be within its fran. 
chises, though the grant or deed de. 
clares it to be in the county of An. 
trim ; the inquisition held respect. 
ing the boundaries of the lands of Car. 
rickfergus, the annual receipts for 
crown rent, alsoexpresses those lands 
to be in the county of Antrim; yet 
the inhabitants pay cess and tythe 
to Carrickfergus, and enjoy privi- 
leges the same as the inhabitants of 
other parts of that corporation, 

Passing Bellahill, my attention 
was arrested by a prospect of the 
bay, town, and castle of Carrickfer- 
gus. The lofty battlements of the 
castle presented a most majestic ap- 
pearance, while the numerous vessels 
passing, with those at anchor in Gar- 
moyle, gave an interest to the whole, 
far exceeding that of antiquity, 
however splendid. 

The view of the opposite side of 
the bay was at least equally inter- 
esting; glowing with that green 
fertility which distinguishes our is- 
land, and presenting the towns of 
Bangor and Hollywood, with nume- 
rous intervening villas ; terminating 
with a faint prospect of Pallyma- 
carret and Belfast, beyond which, 
save the tops of some hills, all was 
involved in the obscurity of dis- 
tance. 

I entered Carrickfergus by a long 
irregular suburb, called the Scotch 
quarter, chiefly inhabited by fisher- 
men, whose ancestors, of the same 
calling, arrived here from Scotland 
during the horrid persecution of the 
inhabitants of that country, by 
Charles li, when he strove to con- 
vert by the faggot and gibbet. 

The body of the town is sur- 
rounded by a high wall, once of a 
considerable strength, new moul- 
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dering to ruin. Some places also 
appear to have been torn down, 
merely for the stones. Sq much 
aiteration has been produced by 
tine, that what was raised little 
more than two centuries ago, at 
vast trouble and expense, chiefly 
by the inhabitants for their protec- 
tion, and which has since stood 
«the rage of conquering years in- 
violate,” is now taken down, and it 
is scareely asked by whom. 

This town lays claim to great an- 
tiguity; it was anciently of very 
considerable note, and shared fully 
ju the ravages of ancient times. A- 
bout A. D. 960, history mentions 
its being plundered by the Danes of 
Lough Strangford, then called 
Lough Cuain; and on the conquest 
of the maritime parts of Ulster, by 
the English, in 1182, it become one 
of their chief settlements, and was 
created a county corporate, and en- 
dowed with several valuable com- 
mercial privileges, and a large tract 
of country around the town, for all 
of which, the inhabitants were only 
bound to find the crown one Kerne, 
with a bow without a string, and an 
acrow without feathers. 

The first charter was taken from 
the corporation, by Sir Henry Sid- 
ney, lord deputy, he alleging that 
it was thea unit to be held by any 
body of men; and the inhabitants 
afterwards  remonstrating with 
Queen Elizabeth, she ordered an- 
other charter to be made out, but 
differing from the former. In the 
preamble to this charter, the inhabi- 
tants are complimented for their 
loyalty and obedience in all ecclesi- 
astical affairs, their strict attendance 
at church, “and their embracing 
God’s true religion,” with which 
services her majesty appeared highly 

leased. 

This attendance, which was then 
deemed so praiseworthy, amperes to 
have been continued, as a few years 
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after, Queen Elizabeth, ina letter to 
the lord deputy Russel, states that, 
‘“‘she was informed that there was 
neither man, woman, nor child, in 
Carrickfergus, attainted with papis- 
try,” and alleges that the like hon- 
ourable fact was not to be found 
elsewhere. In 1600, in the records 
of the town, we find the corporation 
requesting Sir Arthur Chichester, 
then governor, to banish all out of 
the town, who did not attend church 
each Sunday! For many years af- 
ter the English settled here, the go- 
vernor, ior the time being, resided 
in this town ; but his government 
extended to only a few places on 
the coast of Ulster, the O'Neills and 
M‘Quillans possessing the interior, 
Even in the reign of Elizabeth, the 
English held only Carrickfergus, 
Upper and Lower Clandeboy, 
Route, and Glynn's; and even these 
were sometimes overrun by the 
Irish, they more than once penetrat- 
ing to Carrickfergus. | 

In 1592, the governor of this 
town issued a proclamation, which, 
as it is curious, and has never a 
peared in print, I shall here lay it 
before the reader, verbatim. 

“Whereas, by reason of the 
greate warres whiche of lonnge 
tyme have continewed in this north- 


easte partes of Ullster, the comaine 


wealle, as well of the towne of Car- 
rickfergus, as of the countrye neer 
abowte it, hathe in a maner been 
quytte defaced and overthrowne, 
this countrye beinge so dispeepled, 
as a greait parte therof lycth still 
waste for lacke of inhabitacon, and 
that peopell lyckwyse whiche he 
nowe re-plantinge in the same, by 
meanes of ther lonnge discontinew- 
ance from cwiel government, re- 
maine alltogether ignoraunte of the 
comon and generall good whiche 
wold¢ arysse unto all persons by 
mackinge a dew and ordinary re- 
coress¢ unto some establyshed mar- 
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kett, whearin thay may at one saelfe 
same tyme bothe sell and utter from 
themselves any suche comodcties as 
they have to departte withe all, xs 
allso buye and provyed any suche 
other needfull things as ther neces- 
sety dothe require; for redresse 
whereof, the GovEKNoR of the up- 

er and lower Clandaboyes, the 
li the Glynes, the !ufferen, 
and Kyllultogh, as also her majes- 


ties forces withein the towne of 


Carrickfergus, havinge consethered 
and comfered uppon this present 
matter, and suche other circum- 
stances as unto it for this tyme 
maye be belonginge, have thought 
good to nottefie and publishe this 
resolucon thoughte mett for this 
cause, as a matter tendinge to the 
good service of her om ren. and 
the generall proffitte and comodetoy 
of all sortts as is afforesaid: and 
whereas, hearetofore it hathe bene 
an ordynary cowstome, that the poor 
husbandman and others beinge fol- 
lowrs unto any lord or chefte of a 
countery, or any other gentell of 
meener guallity have bene subjecte 
to be molested and arested, as well 
ther bodeys as any ther goodes for 
the debts of ther lord, or other one 
whome thay wear dependinge as 
followers or undertenaunts, whereby 
it enswed that the greater partte of 
ther husbandemen and poore la- 
bouringe pepell are put in greatte 
fear and doute, to beso yll intreated 
as is aforesaid, yfthay should mack 
recorsse to the marckitte: 
it is therefore, by the governor af- 
foresaid, thoughte goode for the 
avoydinge of all suche teare and 
doubte as afiorsaid, to give nottise 
that everie mane that shall come to 
the marckett withe any comodites 
to be solld, shal be eye and 
deffended from any kinde of debts 
owing by them or the lords under 
whome thay have heretofore lyved, 
or herafter may live, shal passe and 
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repasse from fryeday noune till 
sovuneday at night, so longe as the 
be-have theni-sellves sodatly alten 
inge to her majesties good sub. 
jecs.” Cur. CARLEILL, 

Within this town was formerly a 
monastery, belonging to the Fran. 
ciscan, or Grey Friars, said by some 
antiquarians to have been founded by 
Hugh De Lacy, earl of Ulster, in 
1232; who was interred in it in 
1243. Some authors, however, al- 
lege the monastery to have been 
founded by the O’Neills, or Mac 
Ginnis’s; be this as it may, there 
were religious houses here, prior to 
the time it is mentioned to have 
been founded by De Lacy, for 
William, Prior of Craigfergus, is 
a subscribing witness to a charter 
granted by Sir John De Courcy, to 
the abbey of Canons Regular, at 
Downpatrick, about the year 1200. 

On the site of part of this build- 
ing, is built the court-house and jail 
of the county of Antrim, begun in 


1777, and finished in 1779, which cost — 


the county #5785 6 4. The num- 
ber of prisoners here, prior to an as- 
size, 1s usually averaged between 70 
and 80, and there is generally an in- 
crease equal at least to the supposed 
increase of population. The jail ex- 
penses do much more than keep 
pace with both, as ay be seen by 
the following original document, 
carefully trauscribed. 

hrom lith April, 1747, to 19th 
Anvgust, 1773, the greatest number 
of prisovers confined, was 64; this 
was in April, 1772; «average 25. 

On the 20th April, 1760, there 
were 00 criminals confined. From 
Apnil 17th, 1762, to June 15th, there 
were no criminals, save Denis Hor- 
ner, a notorious reffian. From Oc- 
tober 13th, 1764, to February 3d, 
1765, there was only one criminal, 
Isabel Leviston, a convict, 

From 12th April, 1762, to 2d Ape 
ril, 1763, the total expenses of the 
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county Antrim jail, was #18 2 0. 
From 12:h April, 1703, to Sth August, 
the same year, the total eX penses 
of maintaining prisoners, was only 
£1 11 8. “wg ISLS, the total “Xx 
penses of this jail, was £939 17 0. 

From January, 1747, to Janua y, 
1773, fitty-four persuns were trans. 
ported from the county Antrim jail, 
only one of these was a female, 
Rose Creilly. The namber o! exe- 
cutions of convicts, during the above 
period, is believed to have been 16; 
one of whom was a female, Sarah 
Magee. ‘The greatest wember of 
executions was in May, 1772, when 
nine suffered; eight for crimes com- 
mitted as Hearts of Steel. 

From April, 1797, to April, 1814, 
twenty-four persons were executed, 
fifieen of whom were for murder. 
The number transported within the 
last mentioned period, has beenmuch 
more considerable than formerly ; 
many of them were females, 

In 1747, prisoners only received 
10d4. per week, and in many tnstan- 
ces, when ordered to be transported, 
only Gd. or 7d.; and in some cases, 
only 3d. or 4d.3 in February, 1757, 
it was raised to Ls, 2d. 

These returns all relate to 
the county Antrim, Ia the county 
of Carricklergus, none have been exe- 
cuted since 1772; and very few have 
been tried since that time tor capital 
oflences. 

From the county Antrim jail, I 
passed tothat of Carrickfergus, an 
abtique building, situated near the 
market place. ‘Uhis aaah ay once 
belonged to the county Antrim, 
but being buih insecure e incom 
modious, it Was in 1776, ceded to the 
county of Carricktergus; the ccuity 
of Auirim, in exchange, receiving a 
plot of ground, oa which to build a 
court- house, 

On Carrickfergus being taken by 
the French, in 1760, seven of the 
prisoners confined in jail, were liber- 
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ated, leaving four others ta custody, 
all crimidals, 

April t5ib, 1763, William Martin, 
a soldier of the 20th reyiment of 
foot, being sentenced for execution 
the following day, for a murder 
co pmited in Belfast; the grenadier 
company to which he he lon zed, ens 
tered this town about twelve o clock 
at night, and with sledges and crow. 
irons, broke opea the dungeon door 
liberated him, and completely effect. 
ed fis escape. The soldiers alse 
therated Robert M°Gulliham, who 
was to have been executed next 
day for felony; but though loudly 
and earnes tly entreat ed, “they did 
not fiberate Sarah Magee, “alias, 
Dogherty, huis under sentence for 
poonimg her husband. She was 
executed I the jo lowing day. 

Near this prison st ands the castle. 
It presents little novel from other 
old castles, and has now rather a 
moder appearance, from its late 
repairs. Asa fortress, it could make 
but a poor defeace agaist an army 
conducted on the present system of 
warfare, having been built by the 
first English settlers, prior to the ine 
vention of artillery; its present cme 
brasures are said to have been most. 


ly made during the reign of queen 


Anne. The largest room in thiscastle 
was formerly called Pergus’s dining- 
room; it was, before being made a 
barrack, twenty five feet, ten inches 
high, forty feet long, and thirty 
broad. Onastone chimney plece i 
this room, Was an inscription, now 
araie red over, ‘The characters were 
much obliuercated, and could not be 
ead; they were mupps sed do be 
Iris h, anu anpeared plainest whena 
person. SlLOOU a few yards oll, With. 
in this castie was furmerly held the 
avsizes for the county of Aotrim; 
it was then yoverned by a resident 
constable, Ww liv had uader hia twene- 
ty warders, who enjoyed several 
valuable privileges, among which, 
Kkk 
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was that of the constables having 
the best fish out of each boat be- 
longing tothe town. ‘Thisprivilege 
was claimed and taken by the mili- 
tary commander, late 1755, 
but the custom was then aboltshed, 
Within this castle was formerly a 
draw well, th irty-seven feet dee P; 
its water was famed for medicinal 
purposes. On beiny cleaned out in 
1696, a great quantity of iroa was 
found in mw of an 
which ts believed to have caused the 


sO as 


unusual shape, 


. _ . 
virtue Th its waters, as we are in- 
formed it hi id none after that time, 
The people, however, who are sel- 


dom pleased with rational causes, 
escribed the failure of its virtue to 
its being sold by a soldier of the 


garrison, Who ts said to have been 
struc k blind for this tiypious act. 

‘bhe church ts av antique buaild- 
WL, gothic windows; the out- 
side} ‘J his 
church is believed to have been the 
chapel of Franciscan Friars al- 
ready noticed. The were 
built about 1520; the north aisle by 
the Chichesters, the by the 
corporation. According to tradition, 
this church was founded oo the 
of a pagan temple. This account is 
probably true, as it is known that 
our primitive churches were usually 
built on such foundations, to attract, 
as much as possible, the veneration 
of the people, who were converted, 
as it were, by stealth, 

Numerous charities have been 
left to the poor of this plac e, by dif- 
ferent persons; the most consier- 
able are given in annual salanes to 
jndividuals; the others are distribut- 
ed annually by the church wardens, 
each Christmas; at present 215 persons 
appear outheir list, nota lew of hom 
are rather im decent circumstances, 

Near the church stands a neat 
chapel, belonging to Methodists ; it 


with 
is sup ported by buttresses, 


the 


aisies 
south 


Site 


was opened lor pubiic worship im 
October, 1812, 
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The Methodists here, 
to my intormant, ame 
ple degree, all the formal cloominess 
of their sect; also a full portion of 
fanaticism, under the mask of hu. 
militvy. The following anecdote 
will perhaps best demonstrate their 
creed, and shew what portion they 
possess of true Christian ec h: rity, 

A member of this sect, a short 
tiie was somewhat hs 
as to the existence of his Satannie 
majesty. One evening after class 
meeting, he communicated his doubts 
to his pious brethren, whoone and all 
were shocked at such gross impiety, 
which they declared, surpassed the 


ago, 


most bhardeved infidels in their 
neice hbourhood, 
‘Their astonishment having a little 


subsided, they began to expostulate 
with the delinquent on the folly of 
such erroneous opinions; bevinning 
atthe third chapter of Genesis, and 
quoting all pieces to the Revelations, 
that had any relation to his sable 
aud closing their observa- 
this remark, “that he 
Ccenied One tittle, denied the 
Whole.” Notwithstanding this pious 
conversation, which, it must be ade 
mitted, was well adapted for such a 
desperate case, the delinquent still 
continued re fractory, and the matter 
was now faid before their preacher, 
‘who was, if possible, more surprise d 
than the relators bad been. ‘The 
schism was considered the more exe 
ary sg vy and unexpecied, as the 
sce ptic ha id previor isly been rather 
adunired for soundness of orthodoxy ; 
so much so, that the learved preach- 
er compared the affair to the fall of 
Satan himself. 

A conclave was now held, the de- 
linguent was sent for, and the 
preacher as chief inquisitor, informed 
him that he must instantly recant | 
his erreneous opinions respecting 
the Devil, or ‘“‘that a heavy hand 
ébould be svon Jaid upop him,” At 


higiuess, 
tions with 
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these threats the accused wasaroused, 
and set the preacher's threats at 
defiance, and without much = cere- 
mony, left the conclave sitting in si- 
lent astonishment; perhaps as much 
sv as they would have been at the 
appearance of Belzebub himself, 
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ON REMUNERATION TO SURGEONS AT- 
TENDING CORONERS INQUESTS, 
TPHE following letter bas been 

lately written to Sir Samuel 
Romilly on the subject of- the. ate 
tendance of medical persons on cores 
oners’ inquests, It is sent for pub- 
lication it your pages to direct pub- 
lic attention to what may be fairly 
considered as a defect iu our crimi- 
nal jarisprudence in aa important 
poiat. Kk. 





«The occasion of a woman dy- 
ing in this tow under suspicious 
circumstances has renewed some o- 
pinions L have long entertained on 
the subject of a defect in our crimi- 
nal jurisprodence, in relation to the 
assistance of medical persons both 
before the coroner’s inquest, and 
on the subseqnent trial: and on de- 
fects of the criminal law, I know 
of none to whom we can apply 
more suitably, than to Sir Samuel 
Romilly. 

- “in [reland, and I suppose in 
Engiaud also, there is no legal pro- 
Vision for remunerating the surgeon. 
The consequence is that many, es- 
pecially the more skilful and eri- 
bent in their profession, keep out 
of the way, orif they attend, har. 
ry over the examination in a very 
superficial manner, while in mally 


instances Dungling practitioners of 


a lower order are employed, who 
are incapable of forming accura‘e 
opinivus of the causes of death, 
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and in some cases may be warped 
in their evidence by an unwilling 
ness to offend. 

“IT beg leave to suggest as a re- 
me dy, an act yranting an ample re- 
inuoeration to medical men for a 
thorough and deliberate examinae 
tion of the body, pryeviousty to 
the inquest, and for their attendance 
atthe assizes, which may be held at 
a considerable distance trom their re- 
sidence, subjecting to expenses, and 
loss of their professional time, In 
Ireland the coroner is recompensed 
by a presentment of the Grand Jury 
of the county. Surgeons, &es 
might be paid in like manner, at the 
assizes after the:r attendance.” 
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RECENT INTELLIGENCE FROM FRANCE, 


A CONSIDERABLE number of 

your readers will be gratified 
by hearing that Thomas Clarkson, 
the intrepid advocate of the abolition 
of the slave trade, has visited Franee 
in furtherance of this great object. 
He tound that Louis XVI. aud his 
mninisters were all very sincerely 
anxious for its final abolition, but 
they say, and justly, that asthe [ngs 
lish munistry suttered that article in 
the treaty to pass without objection, 
it was acted upon by the Trench 
merchants, ‘T. Clarkson also asserts, 
that Louis XNVILi. told the Doke of 
Welilipton, that were he to make 
the proposal olf tbe abolition of the 
slave trace, to Great Kritain, the 
people would say that be was acting 
under the cootroul of thegPrince Ke- 
greut, witich might eRdinw r fits 
throne. tHe however reflerved T, 
Clarksou to Talley raud, who atier ce- 
peatiny similar sentiments, added, 
that were the Koglsh to otter some 
compensation to brance; there woald 
be wo difficulty 1a procurmg: their 
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consent to the measure of aboli- 
tion, 

As the generaliiy of the French 
nation knew little of this infamous 
traffic, Talleyrand also advised T. 
Clarkson, to republish his works on 
the impolicy of the trade, and the 
report of the evidence in the house 
of Commons; with this advice he 
immediately complied, and his works 


were read and licensed the same 
day. The Duke of Wellington sent 
9 " 
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FDWARD 
WHITTEN BY HIS SON, 


RIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


KUSHTON, 


peDwAasD RUSHTON was born 
4 on the 13th of November, 1756, 
in John-street, Liverpool. His edu- 
cation, which be received at a free 
school, terminated with his ninth 
year. Atten he read Auson’s voy- 
age, resolved to be a sailor, was 
bound as an apprentice to Watt and 
Greyson, and before he entered his 
eleventh year, he was a sea boy in 
the West Indies, He performed 
the various duties of bis station with 
skill and credit, this was evinced by 
the following fact. Atthis time, i. e, 
when be reached his sixteenth year, 
he received the thanks of the captain 
and crew of the vessel, for his sea- 
man like conduct, having seized the 
helm, and extricated the ship, when 
the captain and crew were wander- 
ing about in despair. 

Hefore seventeen, whilst yet in 
his apprenticeship, he signed ar- 
ticles as second mate of the vessel, 
in which a short time before be en- 
tered as cabin-boy. When in this 
situztion in the West Indies, a cir- 
cumstance occurred, which is worthy 
of preservation. Ie was despatch- 
ed from the ship with a boat’s crew, 
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copies of these books to the commis 
sioners .nd ambassadors at Vj lenna, 
who, from their recent letters to T, 
Clarkson, appear to have taken up 
the matter warmly. It is also stat. 
ed, that ‘I. Clarkson has again re. 
turned to France, with despatches to 
the Duke of Wellington, with pow. 
er to make such Concessions ag 
Talleyrand recommended. 

AN ABOLITIONIST, 





Eee 


OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS, 












on some errand to the shore, the 
vessel then lying a few miles from 
the shore; when about three miles 
from Jamaica, the boat, from some 
unknown cause, upset, and five or 
six individuals were left to struggle 
for life, depending only on their 
bodily strength and skiil for their 
preservation. The boat in a short 
time presented itself keel upwards, 
vpon which they all speedily 
mounted, but no sooner had they 
seated themselves, and congratulat- 
ed each other on their escape, than 
the boat sliped from under them, 
and they were again left to strug- 
gle. 

In the boat, among others, wasa 
negro, whose name was Quamina, 
between this individual and my fa- 
ther, a friendship bad for some time 
subsisted, for my father taught Qua- 
minato read. When the boat dis- 
appeared, my father beheld at some 
distance,a small cask, which he knew 
contained fresh water; for this cask 
he made, but before he could reach 
it, it was seized by the negro, who, 
on seeing my father almost exhaust. 


D 
ed, thrust the cask towards him, 








turned away his bead, bidding him. 


good bye, and never more was 
seen, ‘This cask saved my father’s 
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life. I can remember well his tell- 
ing me this story with tears in his 
eyes. It made an impression on my 
mind, which no time can ever et- 
face. 

As second mate of the vessel he 
continued until the term of his ap- 
prenticeship was expired. At this 
period, the offer of a superior situa- 
tion, and of course, of greater emolu- 
ment, induced him to proceed to 
the coast of Africa, on a slaving 
voyage. His sentiments of this 
disgraceful traffic, when he beheld 
its horrors, though in a subordinate 
situation, with that boldness and in- 
tegrity which characterized his 
every action, he expressed in strong 
and pointed language; he went so 
far in this respect, that it was 
thought necessary to threaten him 
with irons, if he did not desist, 

On this fatal voyage, whilst at 
Dominica, he was attacked by a 
violent inflammation of the eyes, 
which in three weeks lett him with 
the left eye totally destroyed, and 
the right entirely covered by an 
opacity of the cornea. Thus in his 
pineteenth year, was he de prived of 
one of the greatest blessings of na- 
ture; thus, to use his own language, 
“doomed to penury severe, thus to 
the world’s hard buffets left,” 

In 1776, attended by my grand- 
father, he visited London, oad a- 
mongst other eminent men, be con- 
sulted the celebrated Baron Weat- 
zell, oculist to the king, who de- 
clared he could not be of the least 
service. ' 

In this hopeless situation, my 
poor father returned to Liverpool, 
and resided with my grandfather. 
With him he continued for some 
short period, until by the violent 
temper of my grandfather’s second 
wile, he was compelled to leave the 
house, and to matatain himseli oa 
four shillings per week. For seven 
years be existed ov this miserabie, 
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and, considering the circumstances 
of my grandfather, this sh neful 
allowance; foran old aunt gave him 
lodgings. Whilst subsisting on this 
sum, be managed to pay a boy 
two-pence or three. pence per week, 
for reading to him an hour or two 
in the evenings. | bave now in my 
possession, agold brooch, to which 
Ibave heard him declare, be bas 
often been indebted for a dinner; 
nor was this breech confined to 
himself, a noted comedian of the 
present day, whose avarice has long 
since got the better of his principle, 
has borrowed aud pledged this very 
brooch for the self-same purpose, 
From this state my father was ree 
moved to one much more comfort- 
able. My grandiather placed one 
of his deughiers, and my father, in 
atavern, where he lived for some 
years, and soon afer my aunt’s 
marriage, tis also took place, his 
age being thea twenty-nine. My 
father finding, however, his pecuui- 
ary circumstances rather diminish 
ing than increasing, leit the public 
honed: 

He now entered into an engages 
ment as an editor of a news-paper, 
called the tleraid, which he tor 
some ume pursued with much 
pleasure, and little profit, uatil 
liuding it impossible to express 
himself in that independent aid 
liberal manner which his reason and 
his conscience diciated, be threw 
up his situation, aod began the 
wor'd once more, 

With an increasing family, and a 
very small fortune, lor a while -m 
father hesitated belore be fixed on 
any particular liae of conduct. He 
thought of several plans, but none 
seemed more agreeable to. his feel. 
ings, than the Lusiness of a book- 
seller; bis habits and his pursuiis 
combined to‘rendcr it more eligible 
than any other which presented it- 
sell to his thuuguts, 
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With thirty guineas, five children, 
aod a wile, to whose exertions we 
owe more than words can express, 
my father commenced bookselling. 
My mother, my excellent morher, 
laboured incessantly, and with fru- 
gality and attention, the business 
succeeded, and my father felt him- 
self: more easy. 

At this time politics ran very high 
in Liverpool, my father bad pub wishes 
et several of his pieces, all in favour 
of the*n@his of man. He Lecamea 
noted character, wes marked, and 
by some iljiberal villain shot at; the 
lead passed very close to his eye- 
brow, but did not do lim the small- 
€st injury. 

His butterfly friends who had 
Constantly visited while all was se- 
rene, tow began to desert him; 
they were afraid of being seen near 
the house, merely because my father 
had boldly stepped forward in the 
cause of liberty and of truth. Let it 
not be forgotten, that the fore nieet ot 
these was the comedian, before men- 
tioned, a man whd owes his wealt! 
iomy father’s advice, who persuad- 
ed him totry the stape. Such are 
the narrow prejudices, and paltry 
feelings, with which a man bas to 
struggle, whose determination it is 
to speak and act es bis heart shail 
dictate, But great was the satistac 
tion my father experienced from the 
steady attachment, the upremitting 
attention of a few tried and tree 
friends, who with hia had bailed 
the light wherever it appeared, and 
exulted in the triumphs of inberty, 
in Wiatever land they were achiev. 
ed. Whilst " business as a book- 
seller, the purses of the late William 
Rathbone, and of William Roscce, 
were offered to bim; he was invited 
to take what sum he might want; 
he refused them both; and be has 
often told me, his teelings have 
been those of satisfaction, when he 
reflected on this refusal. He wis 
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in poverty, nay, the very moment 
he was struggling hard to gain 
scanty pittance, yet he maintained 
his mndependence, and triumphed, 

His life for some years was but 
little varied. He continued sueces. 
sively to produce poetical pieces, 
and ta the year 1797 wrote a letter, 
cince published, to Washington on 
the subject of negro slavery.* If 
I mistake not in 1799 he wrote 
Mary Le More ;+ the outrages daily 
committed roused his slumbering 
genius, and induced him to write 
not only this, but several other 
pieces on the same subject; all of 
them breathing that spirit which 
was at once his pride and boast to 
cherish. 

But the principal event in the 
latter years of his life was the re. 
covery of bis sight; an event which 
tended to make those years much 
more comfortable than any he bad 
experienced since his youth, lo 
the antumn of 1805 hearing of the 
repeated successes cf Dr. Gibson, ot 
Manchester, ‘as an oculist, he was 


_induced to obtain his opinion: that 


opinion was favourable, and after 
enduring with his Yccustomed for 
titude five dreadful operations, im 
the summer of 1807 he was again 
ushered into that world, from which 
for more than tbirty years-he had 
been excluded. His feetin as on this 
oveasion, which L well remember, 
are truly recorded in the lines ade 
dressed to Gibson ou this bappy & 
vent + 

lor the Jast few years be has not 
written much, but those poems he bas 





———— -=t= = 


* See Belfast Mar 
266. 

t+ This beautiful poem descriptive of 
the outrages comms | in Ireland, by the 
party in power ublished in bis vor 
lume of poe’ ; 

¢ This pov ed in the Bel- 
fast Mag: age 205. 
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sroduced are excetlent. The Fire of 
English kiberty, Jemmy Arm- 
stroug.* and Stanzas addressed to 
Robert Soothey, are all strongly 
ju favour of thuse pring les, which 
wiih © fire unabated,” he preserved 
to the last moment of his mental ex- 
isience. 

lu January 1811, after a tedious 
illness, my mother died, Ov the 
ob of May, mm the same year, my 
sister Anne died also. 

for three or four years my father 
had been in the babit of taking Pau 
Medicinale for the gout. tle avain 
took this medicine about three weeks 
befure his death. Ivis generally be- 
lieved this was the remote cause of 
his death; its operation formerly 
was as a cathartic, but the last time 
it operated very forcibly as an e- 
metic, So severe was the shock his 
constitution received, that the anorn- 
ing alter auking the medicinay as | 
suod by his bedside, | expresked 
some feats respecting its Opera lai; 
he rose to convince me of its WUBs, 


devtul effects; he Koew not how®, 


weak be really was, for as he at- 
t¢ nyoted tow alk, he rec led, and had 
l pot cauch: bin, would mosi iike- 
iv have fallen. He however walked 


Gerwvih) Staits aid a »peared very - 


' 
Cheertul; he gracuany amended, 


| ia eS TS 


* This energetic poem describes in 
fine poetic language au anecdote indelibly 
impressed on the memories of those who 
fcel interest in the events of the memor- 
able year 1798. The name of the noble- 
minded Armstrong must be familiar to 
most readers in the North of Ireland, and 
it would doubtless afford them much 
pleasure to peruse this poem, but as the 
family of E. Rushton will publish a new 
edition of his works, the poems mention- 
ed as written within the last few years 
must at present be withheld from the 
public. Whe. this new edition is pub- ° 
lished, the admirers of good poetry, and 
the lovers of freedom and the best inter- 
ests of man, will experience much gratifi- 
cation in the perusal. B.M.M, 
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and once or twice walked out alove. 
A slight complaint in the ear, with 
which he bad been troubled pre- 
viously to taking the Bau Medici- 
nale, now returned, accompanied 
by ashght discharge. Oo Saturday 
evening, the 19th of November, 
about pine o’ciock, (I left my 
father in bigh spirits, to attend 
my sister home. I retorned as 
bout eleven; he was gone to bed 
At nine in the morning, I passed 
through lis room, and inquired how 
he was. He bad had but a poor 
night, but he ordered his bouts to 
be cleaned, intending to dine at my 
sister’s, Not thinking any thing 
unusual in his slight compiaints, [ 
left him, and returned at twelve 
with a gic, in order to take him to 
my sister’s, In the mean time he 
grew worse, and had twice asked 
ior me. 1 immediately procured 
medical assistance. Whea the doce 
tor arrived the pulse was lost; the 
feet were cold; and my father was 
then troubled with a violent vomite 
tug. Prompt measures were resorts 
€d to lor the purpose of reanimation, 
and not without success, A profuse 
perspuation broke out, but in vain, 
his faculties became more and more 
clouded, he was insens: ble Lo all ae 
rovod bim, tis children he knew 
not after a very short period, and 
gradually grew worse until Monday, 
bocnu, whe he Ope a iis eyes, and 
looked at those around him. He 
took some litthe nourishineat, and 
perhaps possessed some little cons 
sciousness, Towards evening he 
seemed much beuer; at half past 
two in the morning a suflusion on 
the brain took place, the right side 
was puralized, the breathing bc came 
heavy aud laborious. Medical as» 
sistance immediately arrived, and 
arrived but to see brim expire, for no 
assistance could be given. At five 
o'clock on Tuesday the 22d of Nog 
vember, Edward Rushten died with- 
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outa struggle, and without pain— 
leaving behind him a character, 
pure aud immortal as the priociples 
he professed, 


Tue foregoiag interesting memoir 
was obliging!y communicated by 
his son, @ young mai of tender 
years, and large promise, to whom 
his father has bequeatted the rich 
inheritance of his eminent virtues, 
which itis hoped, the son will ap- 
propriate and cultivate with sedulous 
attention, 

It now remains to attempt a de- 
lineation of the character of Ed- 
ward Rushton, a task at once attend- 
ed with regret and pleasure; regret 
for so much worth being lost to the 
world, pleasure to record that he so 
strongly adorned our common na- 
ture, and proved how far a possibill- 
ty exists, by the bevefit of his ex- 
ample, to rescue it from the charges 
of selfishness, and baseness, with 
which the conduct of many gives 
room to reproach it. Many, to 
cover their leave the 
biame ot their w rong deeds, accord 
ing to their own phrase, on poor 
Auman nature, as certain religionists 
place their misconduct to the ace 
count of the devil, the personified 
author of evil. Edward Rustiton 
bas shewn to what hetzhis human 
mature may be raised, by a strict 
attention to the duties et the moral 
code, and the virtues of a firm and 
independent mind. [lis own words 
en the death his trend, Hugh 
Mulligan, may be borrowed to ex- 
press a sense ot the juste due to 
departed worth, in what are called 
the liumbler walks of life, when 
they aretruly dignified by virive, 


own eriors, 


ol 


**When the lordly are called from their 
state, 
The marble their virtue imparts, 
Yet the marbic, ye insolent great, 
Is often less cold than your hearts. 


of Edward Rushton. [Dee, 


‘“When the life of the warrior is o'er, 
His deeds every tongue shall rehearse, 
And now a pale bard is no more, 
Ah! would you deny him a verse!” 


The mind of a virtuous ingenuous 
man mav be best kuown by his 
writings, and familiar letters write 
ten in the freedom of friendship, are 
peculiarly illustrative of the mental 
temperament. The writer of these 
pages is happy to have it in his. 
power, to communicate some ex. 
tracts from letters with which Ed. 
ward Rushton occasionally favoured 
him, which shew the man, and in. 
which 


‘We find sound argument, we read the 
heart.” 


These extracts may be given 
without a breach of confidence, 
as the writer of this article, with the 
knowledce and permission of the 
writer of the letters, frequently used 
extracts !rom them in the pages of 
the Belfast Mavazine.* 

“Phe following letters manifest the 
lofty independence of his mind. 

«* With these men I have little or 
no iutercourse, Religion and politics 
keep them aloof, and Edward Rushe 





——— —- 


* See page 150, of our fifth volume, in 
the retrospect for August, 1810; and al- 
so a letter to Thomas Paine, in our third’ 
volume, page 417, in the Magazine for 
December, ’ 9. Our readers will find 
much interesting matter, by referring to 
these pages. A short extract from some 
remarks on the subject of political consit 
tency, accompanying the letter to Thomas 
Paine, will bear repetition. 


«| wish politicians and philosophers would 
learn tobe consistent. . Jefferson, the presi- 
dent of the Unitcd States, the freest coun- 
try in the world, holds hundreds of his 
fellow-creatures in a state of bondage. 
Horne ‘looke, the celebrated Engiish pa- 
triot, is an enemy to the abolition of the 
slave trade; and Cobbett, the redoubted 
Cobbett, has been the uniform advocate of 
Negro slavery !! !” 
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ton has too much respect for him- 
self, to think of soliciting any favour 
from the narrow, the bigoted, or the 
persecuting. 

Nov. 23, 1805.” 


“] have ever valued the esteem 
of the worthy, particularly those 
who are the friends of liberty, and 
of man; while on the other hand, 
there are numbers in the world 
whose approbation I should deem 
the severest censure; and hence one 
of my favourite sentiments is, may 
we never be popular in bad times. 

Aug. 29, 1807.” 


“ We live in awful times, but 
while the great rough riders of the 
world will allow us domestic com- 
forts, and while we possess conscious 
rectitude, we shall be enabled to 
weather the hurricane, 

Jan. 10, 1810.” 


‘* T have just been informed, that 
in consequence of your opposition to 
the Orange faction, you have re- 
ceived several threatening letters, 
and have had your windows broken. 
If | have formed a just estimate of 
your character, you will not be 
greatly disturbed by these petty 
malignities, I know by experience, 
however, that such gadeflies are 
troublesome, and that their buzz. ngs 
May injure the peace of a family; 
but he who will attempt to do good 
in bad times, will be sure to encoun. 
ter violence. For many years I was 


inured to threatening letters, insults, 


and even outrages, but I have out 
lived them all, and now -and then 
have found my political opponents 
converted into friends. Atew weeks 
ago I was at a friend’s house, where 
the conversation tarning ,upon pre- 
judice, a person told me before the 
whole company, that there was a 
time when be thought I deserved to 
be hung on the first lamp post, on 
account of my political opinions. 
He is now a well-informed, liberal 
BELFAST MAG, NO, LXXVII. 
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character, and very much my friend. 
I mention this to shew you that 
those who are ndw your most bigot- 
ed enemies, may, in a few years, be- 
come your warmestadvocates, Shall 
we have a peace? I trust we shall. 
War bas done nothing for the cause 
of human nature, Despot worries 
despot, and mankind are swept from 
existence, What a world is this we 
livein! After twenty years of slaugh- 
ter, of laceration of feeling, of de- 
basement of heart, Europe is in a 
much worse situation than when the 
war commenced. If this be the 
finger of Providence, it resembles a 
nose of wax, an! may be twisted to 
any shape. 
Dec. $1, 1813.” 


His views of public affairs will be 
seen in the following extracts, which 
notwithstanding the popular inclina- 
tion, so common to deceive and be 
deceived, represent our real situa- 
tion as in a faithful mirror. 


«“ You would, ao doubt, be pleased 
to hear of Mr. Roscoe’s election. 
There is certainly the semblance of 
political virtue in the Liverpool voe 
ters returning an avowed advocate 
of the abolition of the slave trade, 
yet when we consider that trom ten 
to twelve thousand pounds have been 
expended by the friends of Mr. 
Roscoe in this contest, every thing 
like political virtue melts into thin 
air. Ihave a poor opinion of my 
countrymen in general, and my 
townswen in particular, and am coa- 
fident without such an expenditure, 
the worth and talents even of a Rose 
coe would liave been wholly disre- 
garded. After all, then, what has 
been obtained by this contest ? 
Why a cluster of petty despois, who 
call themselves a corporation, have 
been bafiled, and their weakness 
completely exposed, but so long as 
160 borough mongers can send a 
majority to the British commons, 
a | 
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Cvery contested election must, in 
the eye of reason, have the appear- 
ance ol a mockery. 

“« [| grant that a house of Commons 
composed of might do 
much, but a few virtuous men plac- 
ed inthe midst of corruption, are 
not only prevented from being use- 
ful, but there is a chance that they 
themselves, by coming familiar with 
political protligacy, aay in time be- 
come more or less Contaminated, 
fie who should endeavour to purify 
a tub“of soap-lees, by throwing into 
the putrid mass a few spoentuls of 
essence of violets, would find bimself 
wofully disappointed; yet such in 
my Opinion is the state of the Impe- 
rial parliament. 

Nov. 20, 1806.” 


Roscoes, 


“ You wish me to take a trip to 
Ireland. I thank you for the invita- 
tion, and should I ever again set foot 
on your shore, it would give me no 
s:vall pleasure to pass a few hours 
under your peaceful roof, This 
however is nut likely to take place, 
I am now more coufined than ever ; 
my poor wife, from a rheumatic af- 
fection, has not been able to walk 
for twelve months past, and whetber 
she will ever enjoy that pleasure a- 
gain, itis hard to say. If I have 
any partiality for the mea oi Ireland, 
vod you think I have, it is not meres 
ly because I have a little Irish blood 
in my veins, but because they have 
been long an oppressed people; and 
if Ldo not esteeus my own country- 
nien, it is because they are the op- 
pressors of mankind. I know it will 
be said it is wrong to censure a 
people merciy for the acts of their 
government, but asthe great mass of 
the British people are the advocates 
and supporters of their government, 
they of course partake of the guilt, 
and should share the censure. If 
patriotism is to supersede justice ; if 
the wealth and power of one nation 
cannot be supported without the pil- 
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lage and slavery of others, then the 
names of patriot and plunderer ough 
to be sypony mous, 

“] think | perceive a strain of 
melancholy running through your 
last letter, but it is the melancholy of 
a benevolent mind brooding over 
the narrowness and miseries of the 
times. War, I am sure, has never 
found you amongst its advocates: 
whatever may be the result of the 
struggle, we may console ourselves 
with having been the uniform 
friends.of peace, and this consolation 
is not without its value. I have long 
been of opinion that things must be 
worse before they are better, and 
therefore the darkness of the _politi- 
cal horizon does not make me very 
uneasy. If troubles are to be en- 
countered, let them be encountered 
rather by ourselves than by our chil- 
dren. The present geueration of 
the British have been culpable, and 
deserve to feel, but their offspring 
being innocent ought not to suffer, 

_Nov. 8, 1810.” 


The following description of the 
commercial distresses, occasioned by 
the war, is patheticallydrawn. ‘So 
deeply rooted was the evil, that even — 
peace has not removed the effects, as 
the increasing bankruptcies of the 
present times demonstrate. With a 
vuominal open to continental markets, 
little relief is experienced, and’ tax! 
ation ‘still most beavily presses vpon 
the springs of industry, 


“ Liverpool isin a most wretched 
state; some weeks ago your friend 
Mr, Ul told me that 25,000 of 
its inhabitants were ready to receive 
charitable relief, The shop- keepers 
and tradesmen are gradually going 
to destruction; they resemble 4 
vessel involved in the current of 
Maelstrom, on the coast of Norway; 
they see their danger, they look 
round for assistance; there Is no re 
lief, the vortex is gaping to receive 
them, and they are soon ingulphed. 
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Or they may be compared to a poor 
wreich who plunges up to the kuees 
ina quicksand ; he endeavours to ex- 
wicate binaself, but his etlorts sink 
him the deeper, the sandy flind oow 
circles his waist, oow his shoulder 33 
despair is in tiseye, and he disap. 
years never lO rise again, 

“Fearful of bemg thus over. 
whelmed, like many of my neigh- 
bours, I am looking out fora cottage, 
whilst I can answer every demand, 
and have a modicum left tor the ne- 
cessaries of life; there with few 
wants, and conned wishes, after 
struggling more than twenty years 
with persecution, and even personal 
outrage, I may at length enjoy 
something like peace and comfort, 
These, however, are the pleasing 
suggestions of hope, which often re- 
semble the stuff of which dreams are 
made. 

«The conduct will in all 
probability accelerate the political 
burst. When will human nature 
breech itself into manhood? Alas, 
that the wellare of so navy millions 
of beings should depend upon such 
a————, But l have done, jet the 
hurricane come when it may, that 
you and yours may be preserved 
from its pitiless sweep, Is the sincere 
wish of yours, truly. 

Feb. 25, 1812.” 


Let usturn now to the damestic 
scene, the true place for the display 
ofall the milder virtues. Here we 
recognize the true political Stoic, at- 
tuned tu ail the amiabie feelings of 
our nature. He pathetically describes 
his partial restoration to sizbt, and 
refers bis principal gratification aitea- 
dant on it, to his sucial feelings, as 
connected with his dear domestic 
ties, his strong attacliment to which, 
are still more elucidated by the let. 
ler announcing the marriage of his 
davgiter, and the highly interesting 
wnd feeling one in which he meca- 
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tions the death of his wife. In this 
laustance, lis strony unin Was over 
powered by the most amiable syne 
patiles of human Matare, 


** Though he thought as a sage, he felt as 
a man.” 


«Asto my sight, it is much the 
sime as when you left: Liverpool, 
I shall return to Manchester in a 
month or two, in order that Mr, Gib- 
son may examine the present state 
of the eye, and should he think a 
fifth operation would be attended 
with the least prospect of success, I 

wil! most cheerfully acquiesce; and 
if vot, | must make the best of my 
gloomy situation, having long ago 
discovered that the greatest misery of 
all, is not to be able to bear misery, 

Sept. 11, 1806.” 


“You kindly inquire after the 
state of my sight; carly in May 
submitted to a fifth operation, it was 
neither so long nor syacule as some 
ofthe former, yet it was attended 
with considerable inflammation, Ta 
a tew days the inflammation subsid- 
ed, and gave me a glimpse of that 
world from which I have been exe 
cluded for more than thirty years. 
J can now wander in the country for 
half a dozen miles by myself; 1 can 
visit the docks and pier, and pere 
ceive the moving scenery around 
me; nay, with the assistance of a 
glass, 1 can read thirty or forty 
pages in a folio edition of Pope, and 
what is sul) More interesting lo my 
feelings, 1 can distinguish the fea- 
tures of my family, “The pleasure 
arising from all these, parveularly 
the latter, you will gore readily im- 
avine than | cau describes it must 
be understood, however, that every 
thing L see is through a muddy me- 
dium, which time and medicine may 
perhaps icopove. Whether or not [ 
have pained much. | am, I| assure 
you, periectly satisfied, A persoo 
coming from perfect vision to wy 
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situation, would be much depressed, 
bnt coming from darkness to my 
situation, forms such a pleasurable 
contrast, as no power of mine will 
ever be able iustly to delineate. 

Aug. 29, 1807.” 

“* You mentioned the marriage of 
my dauvhter, and observe that few 
things contribute more to smooth 
the rugged descent of life, than the 
comfortable settlement of our chil- 
dren. The remark is just, yet after 
all, mends bot a bundle of habits, 
and when those habits are abruptly 
broken in upon, a sort of mental la- 
ceration takes place. My danghter 
has been my close companion for 
vears, and I feel her loss most sen- 
sibly, but the parent, who from mo- 
tives of mere conveniency, would 
obstruct, or even retard, the happi- 
ness of bis child, must, in my opini- 
on, be selfish, and contemptible in 
the extreme. 

Arg. 29. 1807.” 


It is now more than a twelve- 
month since I wrote you, and during 
that period I have suffered much. 
In the space of four months, an ex- 
emplary wife, and an affectionate 
daughter, in her twentieth year, 
were taken from me; but you your 
self have been a sufferer, and know 
how to feel. In amputati: g a limb, 
the tourniquet of the surgeon may. 
mitigate the pain, but where is the 
tourniquet for the mind? The 
religionist will say it is here; ‘the 
Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh 
away, and blessed be the name of 
the Lord” The philosopher too will 
put in bis claim with, ‘every evil is 
necessary ;’ ‘ whatever is, is right; 
* the greatest misery of all, is not to 
be able to bear misery,’ &e. But 
after all, when the mind has been 
deeply lacerated, it often happéns 
that both religion and philosophy 
are for the most part powerless. 
Time, I am persuaded, is the only 
femedy, and time would be much 
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more efficacious if it were not for 
memory, busy memory,which by calle 
ing up the tender images and come 
forts that are past, keeps the wounds 
ed mind in a_ state of irritation, 
and makesthe healing process often 
tardy, and sometimes impracticable, 
Feb, 25, 1812.” 


One who had long known him, 
and could justly appreciate hig 
worth, thas describes his character: 
“] had a great esteem for him; his 
fortitude, his independence, his ins 
tegrity, bis mental powers, and per- 
sonal appearance, attached me mast 
firmly to him in life, and produces 
no small regret, that the world, at 
such atime, is deprived of such a 
character. He retained the same 
sweetness of countenance, and firme 
ness of mind, at bis death,” 

Kdward Rushton was sincerely 
virtuovs, bevond all the external 
forms of religion. As a reasonable, 
serious man, he examined for hims 
self, and did not fear to probe his 
creed to the quick. He believed all 
for which he fonid grounds of cre- 
dibility, and placed his religion in 
doing good, in the faithful discharge 
of bis various duties, and in performe 
ing acts of benevolence, beneficence, 
and justice. But he was free from 
that superstitious awe, which forces 
people to adopt a species of whag 
they consider as belief, without 
evidence, or to affect to believe, lest 
they might incur the popular odium 
attached to infidelity. He did not 
sacrifice the convictions of his mind 
to a desire to stand well with @ 
thoughtless public, but having satis- 
fied himself, be would not bow te 
the idol of popularity, but with that 
intrepidity, which characterized him 
through life, boldly dared to avow 
his sentiments. Infidelity or unbe- 
lief is a word of doubtful meaning, 
and is often used as a bug-bear to 
frighten the timid, and to prevent 
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an honest avowal of opinion. Of in- 
fidelity each sect forms its own opini- 
en, and each individual measures 
others by his own standard, without 
defining the exact meaning, A 
man, who on any subject believes 
more than another, holds that person 
as an infidel, and so far as mere be- 
lief goes, the assertion is true; but 
as sects differ in their definitions of 
belief, infidelity becomes an_ indefi- 
nite word, and only proves that the 
giver of the nick-name, believes more 
than the person, to whom in his 
wrath, he assigns it as a terns of re- 
proach or of ridicule. Infidelity re- 
sembles the ascertaining of the exact 
point of the north, according to the 
poet. 


% Ask where’s the north? at York, ‘tis on 
the Tweed, 


In Scotland at the Orcades, and there 


At Greenland, Zerpbla, or the Lord know’s 
where.” 


But Edward Rushton was not the 
man to be intuumidated by a nick- 
name, from avewimg his sentiments, 

Both in religion and politics, be 
indeed possessed an undaunted, fear- 
less mind; and that presemivuent 


. virtue of refusing to compromise his 


priaciples, either from fear or venali- 
ty. Most men have some peculiar 
quality, and this quality of disinter- 
ested virtue distinguished him, ina 
very superior mauner, aud formed 
his houourable characteristic. He 
thus becathe more remarkable, as in 
the present feeble times the ny 
is extremely rare, indeed so tmuc 

so, that many taking measure of 
others by their own puny standard, 
are inclined to call in question the 
existence of honest and disinterested 
principle, and sink all virtue under 
the plea, that selfishness only con- 
sists with our nature, like a nation of 
Pigmies, who seeing few but those of 
a growth similar to their own, are 
ready to callin question a race of 
asuperior size, A Greenlander al- 
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most doubts the superior size of the 
men of southern climes. Happily 
for the world the subject of these 
memoirs, afforded by his life and exe 
ample, a practical refutation of those 
grovelling and debasing sentiments, 
so degrading to our nature. He was 
a inan capable of rolling off this re- 
proach, and by the whole tenor of 
his life, proved by exhibiting the 


fairest specimens, the reality of the . 


existence of virtue. 

Edward Rushton was a_ public 
character, eminently distinguished 
by his actions, and by none more 
honourably, than by his abhorrence 
of the doctrine of expediency, when 
opposed to the straight forward path 
of duty and of principle. He thus 
putto shame many of “the puny 
danglers after wealth,” and a false 
fame. 

Let it not be thought that this is 
the language of mere declamatory 
panegyric, as in many commone 
place encomiums of the dead, where 
to bestow indiscriminate praise is the 
sole object. Such fulsome praise 
disgusts, The truth of the present 
attempt to describe worth, is felt by 
the writer: yet he would not be 
thought to hold up Edward Rush- 
ton, or any other man, as a model of 
perfection. Every humaa being has 
his portion of alloy. But he wishes 
to prove by an eminent example, 
how much man may, by the exetcise 
of his faculties and moral capacities, 
advance himself in the course and 
practice of virtue. Examples of this 
kind selected out 0: the middle walks 
of life, are cheering and animating, 
anil may very materially assist by an 
honuurable emulation, to incite to 
virtuous deeds, and tend to promote 
a closer attention to the dictates of 
unbending principle, a thing much 
wantieg in the present day, and 
therefore éssentially necessary to be 
more strongly inculcated, 

Edward Rushton is praised, and 
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justly praised, for the good qualities 
which he possessed, but the great 
ala in praninog the toreyotng sketen, 
is to advocate the cause of virtue, by 
exhibiting a bright example. The 
Roman poet exclaimed, 


“ Amicus Socrates, Amicus Plato, sed 
magis amica veritas.” 


So Fdward Rushton was my friend, 
and I am proud to have enjoyed a 
share of his freadship, but the cause 
of virtue is dearer to Me than any 
man*hdw much so ever like the 
subject of this me morial, he 
may have been distinguished by 
talents, and dipnitied by the proper 
employment of them. kK. 

After the foregoing remarks had 
been written, the Liverpool Mer- 
cury of the Oth instant was received, 
At the auvnual diuner ot the Con- 
centric Society of that town, on the 
following toast being given, “ The 
memory vf our much lamented 
towvsman, the manly, enlightened, 
and uncorraptible Edw ard Rushton,” 
our Countiyiran, Mr. Casey, made 
the following speech. The ceincis 
dence between this speech and the 
foregoing delineation of his charae- 
ter cannet fail te strike che attentive 
reader, aril ?P roves that whether the 
character of abe virtuous Rushton ts 
contemplated by those near at bome, 
or at the distinguishing 
features of his strong mind, 
by nature, Strengibened by 
assiduous cultivation of his powers 
iv an honest direction, ure represeiite 
ed in neariy similar ierms. 

«© This sed event was fresh in the 
inemory deep in the heart, of 
all presen! ; and the sulemn stiliuess 
and gloom, which, for a considerable 
time, pervaded the e Whole Company, 
presented an awty » but a proud and 
honaurable arco, ‘Kine virtue and 
© Rel ius lj ke bis are repare ted, 

* Geutiemen, our lamecuted friend 


a distaicve, 
strong 
aud 


| 
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was well known to many of you; 
and to that man who knew him, any 
vepresentation which I could give 
of his character, must be faint in. 
deed, when compared with the image 
which he bhimfelf has fixed in the 
mind of every acquaintance. Death 
has raised, and Death alone can re 
move that mage. He lived in re. 
tirement; but he could not with. 
draw bh.mseif trom the admiration or 
estecm ot a cultivated and most reg. 
pectable portion of society. He 
was honoured with the friendship of 
our most distinguished characters, 
who, themselves, considered nis ap- 
probation amongst their brightest 
claims to distinction. ‘The constitue 
tion of bis mind was marked by the 
moat resolute determination of char- 
acter; and with this character, his 
Cxlerior appearance corresponded in 
a very remarkable degree. fle 
stood like a rampart, and he spoke 
like an oracle. Ennobled by nature, 
his mind was raised high above the 
patronage of the great, and he scorn- 
cd the rude influence of wealth. 
Keired, unaided, as he was, still 
his career was the career of Genius, 
of Virtue, and of Liberty ; and poor, 
unreal, and shadowy, is the memor- 
jal which cannot record these bright 
illustrations. tle, who was not a 
stranperto the integrity of Edward 
Rusbion, would have spared this 
county and Luman nature the re 
proach—that every man had his 
pute €. 

‘In private life be was equally 
loved and honoured by his iriends. 
Inthe bosom of his family, he was, 
lidecd. the very heart of sensibility. 
}lis domestic afflictions were of the 
most touching and distressful nature. 
A few litte months left him besett 
uf a partner, endeared to him by e- 
very virtue, and one lovely daugh- 
ter, who, united to the purity, the 
form aid the countenance of an aa 
Above all other seflerings, 
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he was raised by his own superior 
nature; but these afflictions reach- 
ed, and seated themselves, in his 
manly heart. In a word, in all his 
trials and conflicts in the world (and 
Heaven had given its share) he wi 
umphed, where it was ao honour to 
triumph, and he fell, where the 
best and most exalted natures are 
soonest subdued.” 

In the course of the evening he 
made the following short addition. 

“A great man has just disappear- 
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ed from amongst us, re vt in mind, 
great in lategrily, though ot an 
humble station amos ast us, my be- 
loved, my honoured fricad, the re- 
vered, the loved aud lamented 
Rusuton, the man who in high and 
proud disdain of the iniluence of 
times, persons, of, circumstances, 
maintaiued through fie, an unshak- 
eu fidelity to the great and imper- 


ishable principles of pablic libere . 


ly. 


——— SS 


AND OBSERVATIONS, 





DANCING PREFERRED TO LITFERA- 
TURK. 

PROFESSOR of the accom- 

plishment of dancing wakes 
upwards of #800 a year by her 
talents in this line, a sum far ex- 
ceeding the profits of two or three 
schools for nobler pursuits. Mothers 
attend their daughters to the dancing 
school to watch their motions, and 


.the graces of tbeir attitudes, but 


seldom accompany them in the pur- 
suits which tend to the cultivation 
of Mino. They thas tacitly admit 
the inferiority of their intellectual 
powers. They can comprehend 
dancing, but ‘they are unqualified 
to render assistance in the education 
of the understanding. Such motiers 
act prudently. ‘Their intertereace 
would only mar the work of a yvod 
instructress. I am however always 
disgusted when | behold mothers 
act so rationally. 

K. 
RARE INSTANCE OF SELF DENIAL IN 

MEMBERS OF CORPORATIONS. 


There is a peculiar bye-law of 
the corporation of Stirling, which 
the members of the couucil an- 


nually take an oath to observe, o- 
riginating im a beral and disinter- 
ested spirit, and which from its salus 
lary tendie :ncy, deserves to be fol- 
lowed by other corporations. By 
it they bind themselves to take no 
lease of any part of the public pro- 
perty under their management, nor 
lo purchase any part of it; neither 
to receive any gr tihication Out of 
the public funds, uoler a preteace 
of a reward for their trouble in goe 
tag about the affairs of the borough, 
(Garncii’s cour in Scotland, ) 
So praiseworthy a practice has 
not been tmitated in Belfast 


MODERN SUP?RSTITION, 


However we may pique ourselves 
OD living In an enlig itened age, aud 
look back with a contemptuous lie 

guiry into the ignorant prejudices 
of our ancestors, yet without searclie 
ing tuto the dark ages of superstis 
tion, we may discover absurditi 
eXisting at tits present ume, Th 
following instance will illostrate 
this point. In the year 1810, W, 

toots being on a tour through the 
Highlands of Scotland, visited he 
city of Glasgow, aud iv passing one 
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of the principal streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Trove Charch, ob- 
served a crowd of people assembied 
round a large pump, waiting their 
separate turns fur water; and al- 
though the pump had two spouts for 
the evacuation of the water, he 
took notice that one’of the spouts 
was plugged up, no one attempting 
to fill his vessel from that source, 
while each was waiting till the rest 
were served, sooner than draw the 
wat@r from the spout in question, 

On inquiring into the cause of 
this proceeding, the traveller was 
informed by an intelligent geotie- 
man that though one and the same 
handle produced the same water 
from the same well through ecther of 
the spouts, yet the populace, and 
even better informed people, bad 
for a number of years conceived an 
idea, which had been banded down 
from father to son, that the water 
when drawn from the hindermost 
spout would be of an unlucky and 

isonous nature. ‘l'his vulgar pre- 
judice is from tine to time kept a- 
float, as by the despised spout be- 
ing never used, a kind of impurity 
collects in it, and the water, when 
suffered from curidsity to pass 
through it, at first runs foul ; this 
tends to carry conviction still far- 
ther to these ignorant people, who 
with the most solemn assurances 
protest that it is certain death to taste 
of the water so drawn, and no argu- 
ments could divest them of their su- 
“ear rong conceit, though the well 

been repeatediy cleaved out, by 
order of the uayisiraies, and the 
faternal mechanism of the pump ex- 
plained tothem. Need we be sur- 
prized at the bigoted ignorance of 
the ruder ages either in Great Britain, 
or in less civilized regions, when we 
Witness facts su grossly superstitious 
ebtaining credit in our own time ? 


(Athenaum.) 
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PECULIARITY OF AN OLD BACHELOr, 


The following advertisement has 
appeared in the Morning Chronicle 
of December 7th; u affords a cari. 
ous specimen of the many items 
which are necessary tO Cunstitute 
comfort in the mind of the writer, 
He certainly may be sapposed not 
to be singular in his ideas, yet bap 
pily for mankind such characters are 
rare. 

“For apartments next month, 
This address is intended for genteel 
private families and tradesmen in a 
a neat quiet line of business, native 
or foreiguer, whose houses are fur- 
nished in the present proper style, 
with such articles as are more for 
use than ornament. An elderly gen- 
tleman of regular habits and punctu- 
ality in bis engagements, not exere 
cising either trade or profession, en- 
deavours to discover all the conven- 
iencies he has need of in far less 
space than where he now resides, 
in a small, well-regulated family, 
such as he is about to quit, who 
would not adinit any other lodger or 
boarder, and would accommodate 


him with a suite of rooms on the 


first or the ground floor. The sit 
ting room to be of a moderate size, 
with a sofa in proportion, so as easily 
to be moved ; the bed-chamber light 
and airy, with a clothes press anda 
small chest of drawers, a spacious 
light dressing closet, having a cae 
pacious bookcase, or such conven- 
iencies, with folding doors to the 
Shelves, or spring Curtains thereto 
tu serve ip lieu thereof, and if there 
be a fireplace therein the more a- 
greeable ; a water closet will also be 
desirable therein or contiguous theree 
to: a proper place apart for baggage, 
and below stairs a larder and such 
other conveniencies as may be ree 
quied for bis table necessaries, 
though be needs not many dishes, 
having but few visitors; a servaus 
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of the family, in which there should 
be two at the least, equal to their 
daty, to be allowed to attend him, 
ani that as punctually as if he were 
ene of themselves, should he not 
have one of his own. With a view 
to avoid useless applications, he is at 
the expence of so long an advertise- 
ment to describe what he aims at. 
He requires a light easy staircase, 
and anairy space behind, as well as 
in front of the house. No corner 
house nor any in the vicinity of 
noisy work, nor narrew street would 
suit him, and if there be a shop a 
rivate door is indispensable, and 
spring blinds to the windows also, 
should there not be drop curtains 
thereto. It is not mere lodgings 
nor yet state rooms be seeks, but a 
house fitted up in a more complete 
manner than ordinary, and within 
the prescribed limits (occupied by 
proper persons) in which he means 
to reside as his home; his continu- 
ance will depend on the attendance 
aud disposition that will be mani- 
fested towards him in the family. 
Those who may think fit to address 
him should be at once explicit, no 
communication could otherwise be 
attended te. ‘The situation desired 
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will be perceived from what follows, 
and none beyond such limits would 
auswer the end in view, viz. from 
the Strand to the River, between 
Somerset House and Whitehall; be. 
tween the Haymarket and St, James’s 
street, below Piccadilly ; in any of 
the best streets about Covent Gare 
den, from Long acre to the Strand; 
between Burlington Gardens and 
Conduit-street, or in those nigh Hane 
ever-square, as Princes, Hanover, 
or Maddox-street, or in those be- 
tween Soho and Leicester-squares ; 
or in Marlborough, Poland, Brewer, 
Pulteney, or Sackville-street; or ia 
any spacious respectable court, 
place or square, provided it be be- 
tween the lines-indicated, and not to 
exceed the terms herein proposed, 
viz. from &.6 to €.8 per mouth, or 
from £.60 to £85 per annum for 
the first floor furnished, including 
plate, linen, washing, and attend- 
ance, and for the ground floor in 
just proportion. Letters, post paid, 
stating concisely the particulars, 
with real name and address, to be 
directed to D. F. P. New Chapter 
Cofleeehounse, Duke’s-court, Bowe 
street, Covent-garden,” 
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THE WANING MOON. 


As forth I strayed at close of day, 
In pensive musing mood, — 
From thought to thought, bewildered tost, 
in search of earthly good. 
God, pity erring man! I cried, 
And as Icraved the boon, 
I raised my humid eyes to heaven, 
And saw the waning moon. 


This object to my restless mind, 
A new impulsion gave, 

But troubled thoughts still crowded there, 
Like wave propelling wave ; 
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The mental eye no concord found, 
All, all seemed out of tune; 

And thus within my heart I raved, 
And view’d the waning moon, 


My life, alas! is on the wane, 
Its sun has shed his beams, 
Dark clouds obscure each dreary view, 
Through which no sun-beam gleams. 
Sun-beams of joy! ye once were mine, 
But ah! ye vanished soon, 
And musing now on blessings flown, 
i view the waning moon. 


But why oppress’d, my heavy heart, 
Since lite is on the wane, 
Miu tm 
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A few short years will lay thee calm 
In kindred earth again; 

Heav’n will thy fearful flutterings still, 
And grant a peaceful swoon; 

Behold an emblem of thyself, 
Yon gently waning moon, 


But thou, pale queen, hast lately shone, 
In fulgent honours bright ; 
Thou hast beam’d forth, full-orb’d on man, 
Rejoicing in thy light; 
Whilst 7 unblessing, listless worm, 
No good on earth have done; 
Thus speaks my gloomy soul, and shrinks 
Toaview thee waning moon. 


Yet, once, fair orb! I thought like thee 
To run a heavenly race, 
With deeds of love and charity, 
Aly steps on earth totrace; 
But sorrow, like a canker carne, 
And blighted life’s fair noon, 
And left me heartless and forlorn, 
And waning like thee moon. 


Thou wan'st, but soon shalt wax again, 
In youth and beauty dress’d, 

To hold thy course sublime, in heaven, 
All blessing—by all bless’d; 

Whilst 7 shall set—peace, O my soul, 
Thou too, sublime shalt rise, 

Shalt wing thy lofty flight to heaven, 
And gain chy native skies. 


Fair orb! when from our hemisphere, 
Thy beams were first withdrawn, 
Man, untaught man, believed no more 
Thou on his night should’st dawn ; 
Thus, ignorance and fear, my soul, 

Against thy peace combine, 
Shall H- who matter still renews, 
Destroy the spark divine ? 


LaviINIAs 


TO AMELIA, 


Once again, dear Amelia, once e’er thow 
depart, 

Let me feel thy soft strains gently steal to 
my heart, 

To the banks of the Onass* together let’s 
rove, 

O’er its waters clear warbling the notes 
that I love. 

—eo- 
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* A river iv the Queen's County. 
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murmuring Onass unconsciously 4 

giices, 4 

Nor heeds the rich melody pour’d o'er 

its tides : 

But Amelia, Pil heed it, and glad will 
I be, 

list to the numbers so chanted by 
thee. 





The 
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TO WALTER SCOTT. a ' 


Flarx ! on Caledonia’s shore, 
What hand awakes the harp again ; 

Who dares to modern days restore, 

The glories of her former reign ? { 
Sure o’er the deep-resounding lyre, ' 
His hand some tuneful seraph flings ; ) 

Ah no— tis Walter—soul of fire, i 
That strikes the trembling strings. 

And as its sound does westward roll, i . 
The lover’s lay I hear ; ) 

The strain that fires the hero’s soul, s 
The vietor warrior’s lofty tone, | 
Mix’d with the vanquished’sdying groan, 

Burst on my listening ear. 


List to yon closing fall, 
-It soothes the soul to rest, 
Sweet as a dying spirit’s call, 
To mansions of the blest, ; 
But ah! how solemn, deep, and slow, 
Mourns yon sad note along the gale, 
It tells some victim’s tale of wo, 
Some hapless sufferer’s wail: 
Whence burst that shriek, that horrer- 
breathing groan, 
That chills my fluttering breath ; ‘ ] 
‘Vhat stifled sigh, that smother’d moan, 
Deciare some deed of darkness done, 
Some secret work of death. 


Ss }-co en] bs 


From yonder convent’s gloomy walls, 
That mocks at misery’s cries, 
The injured Constance madly calls 
For vengeance, e’er she dies. 
Ye human fiends forbear, 
Urge not your cruel doom ; 
Demons of hell, in pity spare, 
Oh let that look of fixed despair, 
Plead for an erring, helpless fair, 
A respite from the tomb. 
"Tis vain—they mercy’s voice disown, 4 : 
Oh see the ministers of fate, 3 : 
They point the living stone, 4 
Array’d in all their gloomy state, : ‘| 
Around their trembling victim wait, a of 
The deed of death is done. ] 
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View yon embattled plain, 
That lately waved so gay, 
Save broken arms, and heaps of slain, 
No other trophies now remain, 
Of this disast’rous day; 
And lo! at distance from the host, 
The haughty Maranion lies, 
His vassals’ pride, his country’s boast, 
Crest fallen, al! his wishes crost, 
His honour gone, his glory lost, 
In fear and terror, passion tosr, 
He bleeds, he raves, he dies. 


But soft as morn’s all-cheering ray, 
On night’s dark slumbers break, 
So sweet the note, so soft the lay, 
That paints in nature’s fair array, 
The Lady of the Lake. 
And see as touch d by Naijad’s hand, 
Like mercy’s angel prompt to save, 
Her light barque leaves the shaded strand, 
And shoots o’er Cat’rine’s wave ; 
Or whilst she stops and turns to land, 
All ruffled with her false alarm, 
See beauty’s self embodied stand, 
In Ellen’s faultless form. 





But 2h, “tis gone, the pleasing vision’s fled, 
That sound so changed, so sad and slow, 
That ghastly form, the cross of red, 
Those imprecations deep and dread, 
On the devoted recreant’s head, 
Betoken death and wo, 
The Trosach’s gorge, thick strew’d with 
dead, 
Proclaim that it is so. 
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Oh! say, whence to the aching sight, 

As fixed a» fate, as black as night, 
Does yon dire shape appear ; 

Some tiend in hell's dark regions nurst, 

And at his fail supremely curst, 

Does from his dreary contine burst, 
To plarue this upper air ; 

But no—'tis Bertram— nor was e’er 
‘To earth-born mortal given, 

A soul so dead to love or fear, 

‘That spurn’d at misery’s hallow’'d tear, 
That mocked both earth and heaven. 


Fell as the Sameyel’s dire force, 
Sirtkes Persia’s sons with deadly glow, 
And marks its withering baleful course, 
With misery, death, and wo, 
Let [udia’s climes his deeds proclaim, 
Let Marston field this truth declare, 
And Rokeby’s turrets once so fair, 
Wrapt in you bloody flame. 


Sure minstrel at thy natal hour, 

The spirits of the air did bew; 
Young faucy op’d her tamost store, 
Whilst nature culi’d her fairest bower, 

To wreath thy favour’d brow. 
Awake ayain thy magic lays, 

‘The song of rapture pour, 

Bid Scotia fired with former days, 
Again from her long slumber raise, 
Oh let her sleep no more, 


W. 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 
AGRICULTURE, 





Description of an Apparatus for a safe and 
economical Mude of burning Shavings in 
Workshops, and converting them to useful 
Purposes. By Mr. Joseph Davis, of Ca- 


tharine-street, Strand, 


The Silver Medal was voted to Mr. Davis 
for this Communication. 


(From the Transactions of the Society for 
the encouragement of Arts, Mauufac- 
tures, and Commerce.) 


HE great number of manufactories 
destroyed by fire, in consequence 
of the large quantities of loose shaviugs, 


of carpenters, joiners, cabinet and musi- 
cal instrumeot makers, &c. in the shops, 
the men hot liking the trouble of burn- 
ing them in the common way, and it uot 
being at all times convenient for the 
porters to remove them, they frequently 
accumulate to a daagerous extent, which 
was the cause of the fires at Mesors, 
Clementi and Co’s, and at Messrs, Wil- 
kinson and Co. s, ta Oxford-street. 

To prevent suca risks, 1 have tried 
several expemments, and have accom. 
plished a method which far surpasses my 
Most sanguine expectation, 

The macl.iac, tor the above purpose, 
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is made of plate-iron, one foot diameter, 
sixteen inches high, in a cylindrical form, 
with a flat top, having a round hole ia 
it, the size of the cover for the stove on 
which it is fixed, that the cover may 
answer for both purposes. It has an 
iron handle, with ears like a pail, to 
take it off the stove with when not want- 
ed. 

By this invention the shavings become 
a valuable fuel; the work can be done 
much superior than by coals, and the 
risk of fire is in a great measure done a- 
Wave * 

I shall be happy to shew any gentle- 
man the improvement, in use at my manu- 
factory, in Catharine-street, Strand. 

Since | had the honour of waiting on 
the Committee of Mechanics, I have en- 
deavoured to ascertain the true method of 
the invention, by farther experiments, in 
the presence of a number of friends, and 
also of Mr. Gill, one of the Chairmen of 
the Committee of Mechanics, when the 
cyliucer, 13 inches diameter and 15 inches 
in height, being about 7-8ths filled with 
shavings, burnt for more than half an 
hour, and produced a degree of heat 
much greater than from coals, 

Before | discovered this means of con- 
suming shavings, the men in the Winter 
reason could not have the veneers, cauls, 
&c. ready in the workshop in a proper 
state to be put together wil the middle of 
the day, which may be now done in one 
hour; and in the evening it was necese 
sary to make a very large coal fire at the 
time the men were leaving work, that 
being the time they generally completed 
their largest glueings for the day, in order 
that they might have the advantage of the 
night to set the work, to be ready the 
next morning to clean off. In using a 
coal fire, there is not only a great risk 
from the shavings wot being consumed, 
and lying about the shop, but the fire 
when put out with water in that state of- 
te occasions the cast-ircn parts of the 
stove to crack: the cylinder removes the 
danger of the one, and the inconvenience 
of the other, as the men can at pleasure 
regulate the heat, or duration of it, by 
vutting in the shavings; as, for example, 
if the cylinder be one-fourth filled, it will 
give a strong fire for five minutes; if 
one-half, for fifteen minutes; if filled 
close, for three quarters of an hour ; and 
when done with, the sweepings of the 
shop will remain burning, if not put out 
with water, for one hour longer. I have 
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one now making that will cost 10s. and 
with a little alteration may be applied to 
any stove where great heat is wanted, and 
if cinders or ashes be mixed with the 
shavings, it will burn, though not so brisk, 
for several hours; but requires a little 
more attention to prevent it from smoak- 
ing, by keeping the pipe clear, and put- 
ting in small quantities. 

‘The object of this contrivance is to ems 
ploy shavings as fuel instead of coal, by 
such a construction of the stove, that 
they will not biaze away too fast, as they 
do in an open fire, making an_ intense 
heat, but only of a momentary duration, 
This is effected by putting the shavings 
into a sheet iron cylinder, closed at top, 
which is fitted into the top of a stove, 
very similar to those always used in such 
situations for burning coals; and the 
flame preduced by the shavings passed 
through flues conducted if the usual man- 
ner; the air which supports the combus- 
tion being supplied through the bars of 
the grate. 

The stove is made twelve inches wide, 
and one foot three inches lngh: it is of 
cast-iron, and lined with fire-tles, having 
a door or fire-grate, with an ashpit be- 
neath, in the usual manner, ‘The sheet- 
iron pipe is six inches wide and four 
inches deep, ‘which conveys the smoke and 
flame from the stove iato the brick flue, 
and this leads into the chimney. Aniron 
door opens into the chimney, for the sweep- 
ing machine or boy to pass through, to 
sweep the chimney. In the sheet-iroa 
cylinder, the shavings are put to be con- 
sumed, which is about tine inches in di- 
ameter, and sixteen inches high; it is 
placed over a circular aperture in the top 
of the stove, and has a neck to fit in the 
holes of the top of the stove, to prevent 
the sparks of the shavings from flying 
out into the workshop. ‘The cyliader is 
covered at top witha lid, havmg alsoa 
neck, which is removed at pleasure, by 
its handle, to put in a supply of shav- 
ings; this fits very close, and as no air can 
pass by it, a suificient draught to bura 
the shavings, but slowly, is afforded by 
the air passing through the bars of the 
grate, which is impeded by the ashes 
which may be therein; but this flame 
may be increased to a rapid combustion 
when necessary, by opening the door of 
the stove; the duitie passes along the 
flues, and gives an equable heat to the 
room. Iron bearers are fixed across the 
flue, which may be used to support avy 
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work which requires drying, or for any 
vtlier purpose of this kind. 

The supply of this stove with fuel from 
sliavings is attended with so little trouble, 
aud issuch an advantage to the workmen, 
that they will always prefer burming the 
shavings to coals; so much so, that where 
ten men aré at work there is a difficulty 
to collect shavings sufficient even to light 
the fire the mext morning. 

By this means the danger of fire, which 
has been fatal to so many manufactories, 
is greatly removed ; the loose shavings be- 
ing Consumed as soon as they are made, 
and that in lieu of more expensive fuel; 
and so slow @re the shavings consumed, 
that the iron cylinder will hold enough, 
wheu crammed full, to supply the fire for 
upwards of half an hour, To guard the 
workshops still more effectually from dan- 
ger, the stove and its iron flue is sup- 
ported upon a mass of bricks work, which 
prevents any sparks, &c. from falling up- 
on the floor ; aid the sides of the brick- 
work afford very convenient shelves on 
which to lay any wood-work that requires 
heating, drying, &c. and when a greater 
heat is required tu extend to a censider- 
able length horizontally, as, for instance, 
four or five feet, by merely putting a few 
shavings into the cylinder frequently, ‘in 
place of filling it, they become converted 
into flame, which is carried the whole 
length of theiron flue, heating it uniform- 
ly throughout. No soot lodges in the 
flue, but merely light ashes, which can 
be easily cleared out from time to time, as 
miady be necessary. 
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@n the means of bringing Fruit-Trées into a 
bearing State,’ on preserving Fruit, and the 
proper Construction of ivuit-Rooms. By Mr. 
Robert Ingram,” Torry. 


[From the Transactions of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society.] 


As the methods proposed for bringing 
pears into early bearing, are various, | beg 
leave to offer, for the consideration of the 
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* Mr. Ingram having at different times 
produced most satisfactory proofs of the 
eflicacy of his method of keeping fruit, by 
exhibiting the finest pears ever seen by any 
member of the society, at a period of the 
year (7th February,) when the same kinds 
of pears, preserved in the ordinary way, 
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society, some which I have adopted, and all 
of which | have-found to be more or less 
effectual. 

In the first place, pear trees that grow 
strong and luxuriant, and which may not 
bear from these circumstances, I have found 
to be rendered fruitful by cutting their 
roots in the spring, jvbznm they begin to 
push; but this must be done with care. 
‘They must be dug round, about two feet 
from the stem of the tree, and got fairl 
under, so as to cut the leading roots; 
this is done, it will im most cases bring 
them into bearing. 

in the second place, I have found 
trees brought to bear by transplanting 
and when this is to be adopted, I es 
recommend, that the trees should be dug 
all round, and all the leading roots cut, one 
year before lifting, and care should be tak- 
en that the roots be cut clean, and not 
split ; for when split they are lengin heal- 
ing over, and do not throw off fibres so 
freely. When trees are to remain one year 
after cutting their roots, I would recom- 
mend, that the space that is dug round each 
tree, should be filled up with fine earth; 
when this is done, it will encourage the 
tree to make young roots, which will be 
found of great service to the tree when 
transplanted. The transplanting, | think, 
should take place about the end of Noveme 
ber. 

In the third place, I would recommend 
budding or grafting, if the trees stand ia 
preper situations. French pears are in ge- 
neral the most shy to .bear; and | have 
found that budding has brought them into 
bearing, and has answered better than the 
two former plans, { have been enabled 
to bring most of the kinds into bearin 
from three years budding, and have ha 
from most of them a full crop, having from 
adozen to a dozen and a half on each 
branch so budded, and the fruit much large 
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would have been completely destroyed ; 
the society resolved to bestow upon him 
some mark of their approbation, for his 
successful skill in this particular. The 
accordingly agreed, (10th March, 1812 
that a piece of plate, with a suitable in- 
scription, should be presented to him, 
They at the same time directed the Secre- 
tary to give him thanks in the name of the 
society, for the offer which he has made of 
communicating to them the result of futurg 
expetisments on this subject, 
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er and finer than on those whose roots were 
cut, or those that were transplanted; be- 
cause on trees that are transplanted, when 
they begin to bear, the fruit is oftén for 
at quite small, and without the proper 
avour. ‘This will be found to be the case, 
rticularly when trees are old before be- 
ing transplanted. This naturally arises 
from the check the tree has got. The trees 
that | have budded over again, were from 
eighteen to twenty years old. They soon 
filled the wall, some of the buds making 
above four feet the first season. The kinds 
that were budded again, were the Crasanne, 
Béurtés, Bergamots, St. Germain, Chau- 
montelle, and Swan-egg, all of which have 
borne well. 

It may not be improper here to take no- 
tice of a fact that has occurred this season 
with regard to budding. I have a young 
tree of the Gansel Bergamot, about twelve 

ears old; three years ago | put a few 

uds on a Swan-egg pear from this tree, 
and this season I had the pleasure of having 
five clusters of flower-buds, but they were 
all destroyed with the frost in the spring, 
except one pear, which came to be a hand- 
some fruit. The mother tree has not 
shewn any flower-buds yer which clearly 
proves, that budding will bring trees soon- 
er into bearing ; and | am convinced it not 
only does so, but that working over again 
much improves the quality of the fruit. 

When trees are very old, though in good, 
health, buds from such old trees are some- 
times very ill to take, or even to graft 
upon ; these 1 would recommend to be cut 
in, and to bud or graft upon the young 
wood which the tree makes from being so 
treated. The budding or grafting may be 
done on the present year’s growth ; this I 
have found to answer very well, the trees 
pushing and making strong wood after- 
wards, and producing fine fruit. 

It may be proper here to remark, that a 
mumber of trees, both pears and apples, 
are much hurt in their bearing from the 
mode of pruning. In the first place, it 
is a common practice to cut off all the 
a Spent of the present year’s growth, 
caving two or three eyes ; this | consider 
as an effectual way to encourage useless 
growth, and particularly at the stem of the 
tree, which often more resembles a willow- 
stool than any thing else. This is a strong 
reason why there is no fruit near the stem 
of the tree, for it is not from that wood 
that the flower-buds come. All this wood 
should be cut close off in the spring, (if it 
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has not been socut in the summer pruning.) 
and if so done, a great deal of useless 
growth will be prevented, and the strength 
of the tree saved for better purposes, In 
the first place, it will greatly enlarge the 
size of the fruit, and will also strengthen 
the fruit-buds for another year. 

Some French pear-trees shew a great 
deal of flower-buds, and often produce 
little fruit, and for this reason, that they 
are weakened from over-flowering. The 
brown Beur:é is one in particular that 
shews a great deal of flowers, and often 
produces little fruit. I had some trees of 
this kind that I got scarcely any fruit 
from, until I cut off almost the one-half of 
the buds, only leaving those that were 
strongest, and closest to the tree; from 
this management I have had good crops, 
Last year (1810,) | bad upwards of twen- 
ty dozen from one tree, and this year there 
is a fair. crop, as the season goes. This 
pear-tree is very liable to canker, particu. 
larly if allowed to have long spurs; and | 
would therefore recommend keeping the 
spurs very short. If this be done, it will 
greatly help to save the trees from can- 
ker. 

I would also recommend keeping the 
spurs of all ocher pear-trees short, ahd 
only Jeaving those that are youngest; for 
when the spurs are allowed to grow 
strong, you seldom have any fruit from 
them. If the spurs are thus thinned out, 


it will greatly promote their bearing, and © 


make the fruit much finer. 

With regard to training on a wall, I 
would recommend the fan-way, in pre- 
ference to the horizontal ; for this reason, 
that pear-trees are much inclined to bear 
at the extremity of the branch, on the fint 
young wvod; from training them fan- 
shaped, you have it in your power to 
fill up the tree occasionally in the centre 
with young wood ; whereas, in the other 
case, you have it not in your power 0 
readily to accomplish this, 

Having thus made a few remarks upon 
bringing pear trees into bearing, it may 
not be improper to say a few words onthe 
gathering of pears and apples, and of pro- 
moting their ripening, as mney of the kinds 
of pears in this climate scarcely ripea, and 
Iam convinced they might be artificially 
brought to maturity. 1. There is a prac- 
tice toe common of making a general sweep 
at once of the fruit off the trees; but 
this should not be done; they should be 
gone over carefully, and those only takeg 
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off, that part from the tree freely. Those 
that are left will grow larger, and will rip- 
en as well as the first gathered: the gath- 
ering of fruit, therefore, should be repeated 
as often as found necessary. 2. I con- 
sider that a great deal ot the winter pears 
are toe soon pulled, and the reason of it 
is: We have often some frost early in au- 
tumn, and when that happens, the fruit 
is gathered before it has got the full be- 
nefit which the tree can afford. But pears 
are not very soon hurt by frost; for I 
have tried the experiment, and allowed 
them to remain, although there was a 
little frost in the night, and they have 
suffered no harm from that; but, on the 
contrary, I found the fruit improved a 
great deal from remaining on the trees, 
perhaps fourteen days longer than they 
would have done, had they been gather- 
ed when frost came onearly. Every one 
who has got fruit to gather, must judge 
when the tree ceases to nourish it; for 
when this is the case, it will part from 
the tree by being gently lifted up. The 
pears or apples when pulled, should be 
carefully laid one by one into the bas- 
kets, so as not to bruise one another. 
There seems to be an universal desire 
to have fine kinds of fruit; but [ am 
sorry to observe, that there is so little 
taste in the country for having good fruit- 
rooms, the most of them being very cold 
anddamp. When fruit is put into such 
. places, instead of ripening, it will grow 
quite tough, and in -most cases musty tast- 
ed, and scarcely eatable. A fruit-room 
should therefore be perfectly dry, and free 
of all dampness; and those pears and ap- 
ples which this climate barely ripens, 
should be kept warm and dry, in a tempera- 
ture corresponding to that heat which rip- 
ens them in their native climate. This 
plan I have found to answer very well: it 
was in this mode that the pears were kept 
which were sent from Sir William Erskine’s 
garden, and shewn to the society last De- 
cember, (1810). The Chaumontelle pears 
were kept in from 60 to 70 degrees of heat, 
in close drawers, and some of the others 
from 50 to 60 degrees. This { knew by 
always keeping a thermometer along wit 
them. I would recommend, that a fruit- 
room should be fitted up with drawers, 
of about six inches depth, by three feet 
in length, and two in breadth. As to 
the number of drawers, or the size of 
the house, it must depend on what fruit 
the proprietor has to fill it with, The 
drawers should be made of hard wood ; 
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for I have known fir spoil the flavour 
of the fruit. ‘The house should be made 
to admit plenty of free air whea requir- 
ed, for this will be necessary for keeping 
the fruit in good condition; and the draws 
ers in which the fruit is kept, will require 
to be drawn out occasionally, to admit 
fresh air, which wilk prevent the fruit 
froin getting musty tasted. There should 
be a stove in the house, which should be 
used frequently, to keep up a proper teme 
perature. It being of the greatest impor. 
tance tu have the table served as early with 
fruit, and also as late as possible; if the a- 
bove plans be adopted, they will not =e 
be the means of improving fruit, but will 
render it sooner fit for use. Ihave been 
able to bring Crassanne pears to the table 
about the middle of November, aud have 
kept them until March; and Chaumon- 
telle pears from the middle of Decem- 
ber, until the end of April, (and the oth- 
er kinds in proportion to their’ generai 
keeping), Care must also be taken that 
they be not kept too warm, for if this 
be the case, they will shrivel in the skin, 
and not have the due flavour. It must 
be observed, that no more should be 
brought to ripen, than will serve until 
those that are kept colder come in their. 
turn; and the quantity will depend on 
the consumption by the family. All pears 
that ripen freely on the tree, if wanted ro 
be preserved for the table longer than they 
commonly keep, should not be allowed to 
stand until they are dead ripe, but should 
be gathered sooner. You will thus be able 
to keep them some weeks longer than you 
could have done otherwise. 1 have been 
able to keep French bergamot pears until 
Christmas, while others, gathered from the 
same tree, were fit for the table in the mid- 
dle of October. 

The soil in which the trees grow at Tor- 
ry, is for the most part a strong black 
loam, with a bottom of sand and clay mix- 
ed. The soil is two feet deep, with flags 
under each tree, about a yard square. The 
manure given the borders is a compound 
of fine strong rich earth, from the cleaning 
of ponds or ditches, with dung and lime 
all mixed together, about two carts of dung 
to six carts of earth, and one cart of lime. 
This compound is turned over several 
times, and lies twelve months before it is 
used. Of this I have given the borders 
within these nine years, two complete 
dressings, about six inches deep all over, 
trenching it tnto the borders; and { haye 
occasionally givea them common surface- 
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danging with the same. ‘This sort of com- 
position | prefer to common dung. The 
trees have improved both in health and 
bearing, and produce much finer fruit. 
The wall is fourteen feet high, and the 
borders the same breadth. The common 
cropping of the borders is satiads, and a 
few bulbous roots. 1 consider heavy crop- 
ping with vegetables very hurcful for the 
trees, and it should be avoided if possible. 

Should any of these remarks be of ser- 
vice, or found to add aay thing to the ge- 
neral stock of knowledge of the Caledonian 
Hosticultural Society, I shall feel myself 
gratified. [ am at present engaged with 
some experiments, to aseertain what length 
of time pears and apples may be preserved 
in full perfection, &c.; and should any of 
them be found effectual, I shall take the 
earliest opportunity of communicating 
them to the society. 


Se 


Account of a new Kind of Paint, applicable both 
to the Intérior and Exterior of Habitations. By 
M. C.idetde Vaux. Inaletter to M1. Belan- 
ger, Architect to his Royal Highness Men- 


steur. 
{From the Journal de Physique. ] 


The author, who is always endeavouring 
to render science useful to the arts, pub- 
lished some time ago a method of puinting 
with mis; but the process was expensive ; 
he has now invented another, which cost 
very little, and is the object of this letter. 

“ You desire, my dear friend, some par- 
ticulars respecting my new-invented paint, 
which in your opinion is a miracle of art. 

‘It is, indeed, excellent and durable, I 
should say unchangeable, if | did not fear 
to alarm the painters; equally proper to 
be employed both for the exterior and in- 
terior ; for the best apartments as well as 
for the commonest purposes of house-paint- 
ing ; for preserving dry and healthy, build- 
ings appropriated to large collections of 
the human race, or for avimals; contribut- 
ing indeed to the preservation of the edi- 
fices: such a paint is truly a miracle of art, 
especially since, from its low price, it is 
certain to be generally used. This paint 
partakes of all the properties of my improve 
ed milk paint, which will be adopted by the 
rich, without being much dearer than the 
paint in question. My work on these in- 
teresting objects would have been publish- 
ed last year, but for the troubled state of 
our country. Now, hewever, that the 
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storm is succeeded by a calm, under the 
shield of the Bourbons, the proprietor, re, 
turned to his patrimony, will be occupied 
in repairing the damage it has sustained, 
and which will be very considerable in the 
countries that have suffered by the war, 

“ Painting will be more especially indiss 
pensable, and it cannot be too much insist. 
ed upon in places where the wretched ob. 
jects attacked by the +yphus have expired, 
and even where they have only dwelt for a 
time. It will also be necessary in stables 
and out-houses that have contained infected 
cattle, 

“ they ought to be previously lime. 
washed, in order to demephitise every 
part; the action of quick-lime being not 
less powerful than fire. 

“This beneficial and cheap material 
ought to be recommended to all Europe; 
for there are few countries in it which have 
not been tine seat of war. House- painting, 
as the paint is now composed, is both ex. 
pensive and inconvenient, and would probe 
ably be delayed for these reasons, but 
which will not be the case if these objec. 
tions are removed, 

** As the inquiry of an economical mind 
is to know, in the first place, the cost of a 


-thing, I shall set out with stating the price, 


and wnscribing it incapitals, THe pricror 
THE 8QUARE FATHOM I3 ONE CENTIME OF 
A Franc: The proportions and process 
are as follows; 


Potatoes, . . . . . one pound, 
Spanish white, . . . two pounds, 
Water, . ¢« «+ «+ «+ four quarts. 


“The potatoes are boiled in water or 
steam, (steam in the large way is the most 
economical and expeditious,) peeled, crush- 
ed, and while yet warm, tempered with 
two quarts of warm water. ‘he mixture 
is then passed through a horse hair sieve, 
to free it from lumps and specks. When 
a large quantity is to be prepared at once, 
the mixture of potatoes and water must be 
put into a boiler for a quarter of an hour, 
in order to render the solution more com- 
plete, by a heat nearly approaching to 
ebullition. 

“ When in this state, the mixtufe is ade 
ded to the Spanish white, previously mix 
ed with two other quarts of water: but 
this proportion is not to be strictly kept, 
because a wood or wall, that has not been 
covered with preceding coats, absorbs 
more water, and requires a thinner paint. 

“I will now give am instance ia which 
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the above quantity was used. I caused to 
be painted a peristyle, ornamented with 
four handsome columns, of a single stone, 
bases, bronzes, capitals, cornices, two sta- 
tues, the whole comprising six tathoms: 
two coats of paiit were given ta it, 
which we will call therefore twelve fa. 
thoms. 

‘This paint is of a fine milk-white. 
It may be rendered grey by the addition 
of a little pulverised charcoal; a yellow 
stone colour, more or less deep, by yel- 
low ocre ; and the colour of bricks by red 
ocre. The two coats may be put on in im- 
mediate succession without hurt, because 
no other paint dries sv soon, at the same 
time that it. spreads easily from the brush, 
A bed-chamber that is painted with it may 
be inhabited the same day ; no damp, no 
smell is to be apprehended. 

“ How many years, or rather how many 
centuries, elapse, before the Arts are 
brought to their utmost simplicity, which 
at the same time is that of their improve- 
meat; and it is those arts of the oldest ori- 
gin, the first invented, which have last ar- 
rived at this point. In enlightened times 
these are discoveries which infantise the 
new arts, at the same time that they renew 
the old ones. 

“| had conceived the idea of this sub- 
stitution of the mucilage of potatoes, so 
unchangeable, for the animal glues and 
oils which are so changeable; let us add 
also, for the varnishes, which are likewise 
so changeable. I was struck with astonish- 
ment at the simplicity of this method; but 
Ihave no sentiment of vanity in conse- 
quence: [ recollect with humility the little 
girl who relieved the embarrassment of the 
pbilosopher, her neighbour, when distress- 
ed to find the means of carrying, without 
tongs or shovel, the fire be wished to take 
to his stove: she put a little of the ash- 
es in her hand, and placed on it the 
burning coal, Of what use then is philo- 
sophy? cries the provoked philosopher : 
but J have not said the same of chemistry ; 
for it was the theory of this art that inform- 
ed me that the mucilage of potatoes, and 
the casecous part of milk, were the sub- 
stances of all others to be preferred as bases 
for house- paint. 

“ With the above proportions, of one 
pound of potatoes and two of the white, 
we can give two coats of pent to a sure 
face of six square fathoms ; but as. the po 
tatoes are to be boiled, we should estimate 
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them at six centimes, which brings the 
price of twelve fathoms to twelve centimesy 

* This is the paint, my dear Sir, which 

yeu are desirous of patronising; let us ther 
Unite ayaiast the natural enemies of such & 
discovery, since, the public opinion will 
soon do 1 justice. Its natural enemies can 
only be the painters and builders, but they, 
will soon be pacitied, dtherwise I should 
perhaps hesitate to publish a process pre- 
judicial to a class of laborious citizens, 

“ Now let us begin by considering it 
as a part of domestic economy. A 
economist will never give work to be 
done out of his family which he is able 
to do himself or by bis servants. The 
American husbaniman washes his wool, 
epius, dyes, and makes his garment 
of it; our economist will paiat his own 
habitation. Suppose it offers asuperficies 
of a hundred fathoms, which constitutes 
a good sized handsome house; it was 
built fifty years ago, and has not been paint- 
ed on the outside, and fifty more most like- 
ly will elapse before it will be done a- 
gain. But the intrinsic value of our paint 
being for two coats, which make two 
hundred fathoms, not more than two 
francs, he will certainly procure himself 
thisenjoyment,aud not only paint his house, 
but also his offices and out-houses, both 
inside and outside, for the sake of cleanli- 
ness, as well as a means of preservation and 
salubrity. $ , 

“ Now when all the upper classes are 
thus painting aud beautifying their house 
es, where 1s the peasant who having a 
cottage of eight or twelve fathoms of tu- 
perficies, will not follow the example of 
employing this paint; for I repeat, it must 
of necesuty become general, and that the 
consequence will be, that our villages at 
present so uaneat, and the habiations of 
the peasants so dirty externally, and so 
disgusting internally, will assume the ap- 
pearance of those of Belgium, where the 
towns and villages always »2em to be newly 
burit. But our peasant who would be able 
to paint ius surface of twe.ve fathoms for 
three suus, will consent to give thirty to 
the village painter, who would em 
two or thre hours to perform it. 

“icis a principle of government, that 
the lighter the taxes, the less there is of 
comtraband trade, and in domestic econo- 
ny, the less any commodity costs, che 
greater its consumption, Every one 
make matches and starch, yet @ is no 
ny Dae ; - 
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family, however indigent, which does not 
buy these articles on account of their ve 
low price. It will be the same with this 
paint. 

* Bor let us turn from the country to the 
towns, where the painter must be employ- 
ed. Let us suppose a house of a hundred 
fathoms surtace is to have two coats of 
paint, which makes it equal to two hun- 
dred fathotns. By giving it to be done by 
the piece, a workman will cover twenty 
fathoms per day; and will be content to 

ain three franes for it; thus the labour 
will be reduced to thirty francs for ten 
days, 

“ Now let us shew the advantage to the 
master, for itis to the masters we must ad- 
dress ourselves; we may estimate the exe 
pense of the ladders, utensils, Ke. neces- 
eary to be employed for this paint, at twe 
francs per day, which amounts to twenty 
francs for ten days, Thus we may paint 
a surface of one hundred fathoms with two 
coats, at the price of fifty francs. 

«¢ But new let us ask, why there should 
be two coats, when oue is sufficient for 
the purpose of completely covering the 
surface, and filling up all the pores, for it 
is not the thickness of the paint which 
gives it body; therefore half this sum may 
be saved, and it may be reduced to twen- 
ty-five, or at least thirty francs, 

“| did not think it proper to meddle 
with the interests of the painters and build. 
ets, without first submitting to them, and 
afterwards to the architect, these calcula- 
tions. One painter said to mé, that if the 
price of this paint was fixed at six sous per 
fathom, they would have as much profit 
by it as by employing the most expensive 
colours. 

“ The number of old houses to be re. 
paired, increase every year both in towns 
and the country, and most of them are 
painted in distemper ; but the best, after a 
few storms, is all washed off, dnd the 
next year exhibits nothing but a dirty wall, 
This distemper costs at least six sous, the 
distempers with which the inner apartments 
of inferior houses are covered, comes off 
with the slightest frictien, and cost fifteen 
or twenty sous. No one, therefore, can 
hesitate to substitute for this fragile ma- 
terial, a paint which is equally cheap, and 
so much superior ; and it is to be hoped 
that all classes may know how to take ad- 
vantage of this new process, which I repeat 
js preterable to every other for body. 

Jt remains for time to decide op us dur 
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ration, but in the space of two years, ap. 
plied externally, it has not undergone the 
slightest alteration, and I will insure it for 
ages, by applying to it the simple size or 
varnish which I have employed with a- 
stonishing success in my mild paint.” 


——e 
Meteoric Stones. 


M. Marcel de Serres, who has written 
a history of the Fall of Stenes from the 
clouds, privted in the late numbers of 
the Philosophical Magazine, concludes 
with the following observations. 

“The causes of these phenomena, in 
appearance so remote, have nevertheless 
some approximation: thus rain is nothin 
but the precipitation of the water which 
is. continually rising into the air; and 
aérolites probably only depend on the 
preciprtation of an infinity of substances 
which are incessantly evaporating, and 
the re-action of which upon each other 
may form new combinations, This hy- 
pothesis will not appear gratuitous, if we 
pay attention to the immense quantity of 


-compound substances which ofganic bo- 


dies, stagnant waters, and all bodies 
while under decomposition, exhale with- 
Out ceasing, and which are Jost in the air 
without our knowing any thing as to what 
they become. It is therefore fair to ine 
quire what are the methods resorted to 
by nature to counterbalance this perpe- 
tual evaporation, and to purify the at- 
mosphere from all those volatilized sub. 
stances? In fact it is probable that na- 
ture employs other methods of purifying 
the air, thaugh probably the organic 
bodies are the most powerful to which 
she resorts. Such are the principal proofs, 
or rather the most constant facts, which 
render probable the hypothesis of aéro+ 
lites being formed in our atmosphere,” 


~~ 
Singular Phenomenon, 


Coloured snow and a coloured hoar 
frost took place at Arezzo, March 181%. 
* Pliny and Livy have mentioned show- 
ers of burnt bricks, and much ridicule 
has been thrown upon them for it. Du- 


ring the evening, the ground being al- 


most entirely covered with snow, there 
fell some snow, or rather hail, not very 
compact, of a reddish-yellow  colovt, 
which the people improperly called red, 
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Lightning was visible during the night: 
the north wind blew with considerable 
force at intervals, and a dull aniform 
noise was heard in the atmosphere, simi- 
lar to what is produced at a great distance 
from the sea by a tempest. The sky 
seemed to threaten snow, and some per- 
sons thonght it was variegated with red- 
dish-yellow clouds. It resulted from va- 
rious observations: 1. That this snow or 
hail derived its colour from a very fine 
earthy substance, interposed with uni- 
formity between the small crystals of the 
hail, without however being inciosed in 
their nucleus. 2. That this substance is 
composed almost entirely of alumine, 
very little carbonated lime, and a still 
less quantity of iron, manganese, and 
silex; fiaally, of a very feeble animal or 
vegetable principle, capable of being 
carbonized by the action of sulphuric 
acid and of putrefying water.” 


———— 
Late Improvements in Printing. 


Since Tuesday, 29th November, the 
Times newspaper has been printed by 
machinery ; that is to say, the forms (or 
pages) being composed and made up in 
the usual manner, have been worked off 
by means of machinery, moved by a steam 
engine, instead of being printed at the 
common press as heretofore usual. It is 
but justice to say that the paper, .since 
this change in the mode of working, has 
not only been well printed, but much 
better than can, in the hurry of a daily 
paper, be effected in the common method ; 
and if we add to thisthe fact stated by 
the proprietor, Mr. Walter, that, by 
means to this machinery, a much greater 
number can be worked off ina given time 
the mumber that'can be worked in one 

our is stated at 1100), the invention may 
be hailed as an improvement in the art of 
Printing of the highest consequence to 
mankind. 

The inventor is a Mr. Koenig, and the 
artizan by whom it has been constructed 
and brought into action, is a Mr. Baner. 
If the complexity and accuracy necessary 
in such a piece of machinery be consider- 
ed, it will not be denied, that no small 
share of praise is due to both of these in- 
genious individuals, But when we con- 
sider the machinations and _ prejudices 
which Mr. Walter must have encounter- 
ed, and with which he must yet lay his 
account to contend, in bringing this ma- 


chinery into actual use, we know not to 
which to ascribe the greatest share of 
merit. May his firmness and persevers 
ance meet its due reward! 

It is somewhat remarkable, that while 
this invertion, “which” has taken a long 
time to perfect, has been in progress, an- 
other, for the same object, was also care 


rying on by Mr. Bacon of Norwich, and’ 


Mr. Donkin, engineer, of Bermondsey, 
which was set at work within a day after 
the former commenced. The Norwich 
Mercury, received this morning, a paper 
published by Mr. Bacon, contains a pros 
pectus of the latter machine, to which is 
added the following notice, 


“« Since this prospectus was printed, the 
machine has been set to work ona French 
Testament in this city, for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. It is worked by 
one man aod two boys; and we may vene 
ture to affirm, that in the ordinary man- 
ner in which the London newspapers are 
printed, many more copies than the num- 
ber stated by the Times could be taken off 
with the greatest ease. Dr, Milner, the 
Master of Queen's College, Mr. ‘Wood, 
President of St. John’s, and Mr. Knave, 
since Master of Christ’s, as a depuration 
from the Syndics of the Press at Cam- 
bridge, have also inspected the machine, 
and having manifested by their readiness 
to contract with the patentees for its in- 
troduction at the University, all the zeal 
which might be expected in that body 
for the cause of literature aod of the arts, 
These are the earliest patrons of the art, 

* The reader will learn little of the coms 
parative excellence of the two processes 
from these descriptions. It will be for 
time to decide upon their respective me- 
rits; but there can be no doubt that a 
change in the art of printiug, very im- 
portant to society, will be effected by the 
joint or separate influewce of these mae 
chines, 

(Signed) “ R. M, Bacon, 
“ Norwich Mercury Office, > ov. SO, 1314,” 


We cannot, in few words, convey to, 


our readers a full description of either of 
these machines, and must, therefore, con- 
temt ourselves with brietly stating the pros 
minent points in which these machines difs 
fer frum each other. la Mr. Wialter’s, 
the forms are laid apow a travelling cars 
riage, as in the common press, but having 
a range of such length that the form, by 


. pasting under a syscem of rollers, receives: 
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® charge of ink, and still going on, re- 
ceives from another roller the sheet press- 
ed down upon it, by passing under the 
roller; when through, the sheet is taken 
off the form, receives another charge of 
ink from rollers, and, on its return, pre- 
sents another sheet, which has ip the in- 
terim been placed on the paper roller, aud 
a etd in going and also im return- 
ing, a shect is printed. 

In Messrs Eacons and Donkin’s machine, 
there .is no reciprocating motion. The 
types are placed on a prism of as many 
sides as the nature of the form requires ; 
this prism occupies the centre of an up- 
right frame, like the roller in a copper- 
plate press; below this is a kind of com- 
pound faced roller, suited to the form of 
the prism; through between these, the 
sheets to be printed (attached to the face 
of a piece of cloth) are passed in suc- 
cession; and in the mean time, the revo- 
lution of the type prism brings: its differ- 
ent portions, mm succession, under a system 
of mking-rollers placed over it, by which 
it receives successive charges ot ink, to 
be delivered to the sheets as they pass in 
auccession between the lower rollers. 

The comparative merits of the two ma- 
chines will be decided by experience. 
They both seem highly imgenious, and 
either of them might have been bailed as 
promisiog all that was wanted to perfect 
the art of printing. They very circum- 
stance of two machines starting at one, 
and both calculated to effect the object 
intended, will eventually tend to the 
greater perfection of both, and thar more 
speedy general adoption.—/London Paper.) 





ur journal of this day(29th November) 
presents to the public the practical result 
of the greatest improvement conuected 
with printing, since the discovery of the 
art itself. The reader of this paragraph 
mow holds in his hand, one of the many 
thousand impressions of The Times news- 
paper, which were taken off last night by 
a mechanical apparatus. A system.of ma- 
chinery, almost orzanic, has been devised 
and arranged, which, while it relieves the 
human frame of its most laborious efforts 
in printing, far exceeds all human pow- 
er in rapidity and despatch. That the 
magnitude of the invention may be justly 
appreciated by its effects, we shall inform 
the public, that after the letters are 
placed by the compositors, and inclosed in 
what is called the form, little more re- 
@ains for man to do, thas to attend upon, 
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and watch this unconscious agent in its 
operations, The machine is then merel 
supplied wih paper; itself placés the 
form, inks it, adjusts the paper to the 
form newly inked, stamps the sheet, and 
gives it forth to the hands of the attend. 
ant, at the same time withdrawing the 
form for a fresh coat of ink, which itself 
again, distributes, to meet the ensuing 
sheet now advancing for impression; and 
the whole of these complicated acts is 
performed with such a velocity, and sim. 
ulraneousness of movement, that not less 
than eleven hundred sheets are impressed 
in one hour. 

That the completion of an invention of 
this kind, not the effect of chance, but 
the result of mechanical combinations me- 
thodically arranged in the mind of the ar- 
tist, should be attended with many ob- 
structions and much delay, may be readi- 
ly admitted. Our share in this event has, 
indeed, only been the application of the 
discovery, under an agreement with the 
patentecs, to our own particular business ; 
yet few can conceive, even with this limit- 
ed interest, the various tisappointments 
and deep anxiety to which we have, for a 
long course of time, been subjected, 

Of the person who made this discovery, 
we have but little to add. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s noblest monument is to be 
found in the building which he erected ; 
so is the tribute of praise, which we are 
capable of offering to the inventor of the 
printing machine, comprised in the pre- 
céding deseription, which we have teebly 
sketched, of the powers and utility of bis 
invention. {[t must suffice to say Leech; 
that he is a Saxon by birth: his name is 
Keenig; and that the invention has been 
executed under the direction of his friend 
and countryman, Bauer.—[ Times, Now. 29. 





We are at length able to meet the com- 
plaints of our customers with a confidence 
im Our capacity to remove the cause of 
them—to meet their increasing demands 
with an assurance that we shall be able to 
fulfil them. ‘The machine of which we 
announced the discovery and our adop- 
tion a few days ago, has Leen whirling on 
its course ever since, with improving of- 
dez, regularity, and even speed. 
length of the debates on Thursday, the 
day when Parliament was adjourned, will 
have been observed ; on such an occasion 


‘the operation of composing and ey | 


the last page must commence among 
the Jouinals at the same moment ; and 
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starting frem that moment, we, with our 
infinitely superior circulation, were enabl- 
ed to throw off our whole impression many 
hours before the other respectable rival 
Prints. The accuracy and clearness of the 
impression will likewise excite attention. 
Till Parliament, therefore, shall be again 
assembled, there will exist no reason why 
the public, in any part of the metropolis, 
should wait for The Times Journal longer 
than eight o’clock. 
_ Weshould make no reflections upon those 
by whom this wonderful discovery has 
been opposed—the doubters and unbeliev- 
ers—however uncharitable they may have 
been to us, were it not that the efforts 
of genius are always impeded by drivel- 
lers of this description; and that we owe 
it to such men as Mr. Keenig and his friend, 
and all future promulgators of beneficial 
inventions, to warn them that they will have 
to contend with every thing that selfishness 
and conceited ignorance can devise or say ; 
and if we cannot clear the way before them, 
we would at least give them notice to pre- 
pare a panoply against its dirt and filth. 
There is another class of men from whom 
we receive dark and anonymous threats 
of vengeance, if we persevere in the use 
. this machine—these are the pressmen. 
hey well know or at least should weil 
know, that such menace js thrown away 
upon us. There is nothing that we wiil 
not do to assist and serve those whom we 
have discharged. ‘They themselves see the 
greater rapidity and precision with which 
the paper is printed. What right have 
they te make us print it slower aud worse 
for their supposed benefit? A litle re- 
flection, indeed, would shew them, that 
it is neither in their power nor in ours 
to stop a discovery now made, if it is be- 
neficial to mankind ; or to force it down, 
if it is useless, ‘They had better, there- 
- fore, acquiesce in a result which they can- 
not alter ; more especially as there will 
be still employment enough for the old 
race of pressmen, before the new method 
obtains general use, and no new ones 
need be brought up to the business ; but 
we caution them seriously against involv- 
ing themselves and their families in ruin, 
by becoming amenable to the laws of their 
country. It has always been matter of 
great satisfaction to us to reflect, that we 
encountered and crushed one conspiracy ; 
we should be sorry to find our work half 
done. | 
It is proper to undeceive the world in 
pe particular, that is, as.to the number 
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of hands discharged. We, in fact, employ 
only eight fewer workmen than formerly ; 
whereas more than three times that num- 
ber have been engaged for a year anda 
half in building the machine. 
[Times Dec. 5. 
To the Public. . 

I have been called upon by my friends 
to give some account of the origin and 
progress of the invention which has been 
made use of during the last week for print- 
ing The Times and Evening Mail news- 
papers. I should not have presumed to 
relate the details of an enterprise which 
has in it nothing so extraordinary as to 
excite public attention, and which searee- 
ly would have been noticed, had it not 
been connected with the art of printing; 
but a confused statement having appeared 
in several newspapers, and insinuations 
thrown out that the editor of The Fimes 
had not bestowed the merit of the invem- 
tion on the rightful owner, it will, per- 
haps, not be thought assuming to publish 
the following facts. 

The first idea relating to this invention 
occurred to me eleven years ago, andithe 
first experiments were made soon after itt 
Saxony. My original plan was confined 
to an improved press, in which the opera- 
tion of laying the ink on» the types ‘was 
performed by an apparatus cownected with 
the motion of the coffia, in such a man- 
ner, that one hand could be saved, As 
nothing could be gained in expedition by 
this plan, the idea soon suggested isself 
to move this press by machinery, or to 
reduce the several operations to one reta- 
tory motion, to which any first mover 
might be applied. ks execution was{hot 
quite completed when I found myself un 
der the necessity of seeking assistance for 
the further prosecution of it. 

There is on the continent no enceut- 
agement for an enterprise of this descrip- 
tion. The system of patents, as it exists ia 
England, being either unknown or not a- 
dopted in the continental states, there is 
no inducement for individual enterprise, 
and projectors are commonly obliged to 
offer their discoveries to some govern- 
ment, aad to solicit encouragement. I 
need hardly add, that scarcely ever is an 
javenuion brought to maturity under such 
circumstances, The well.known fact, that 
almost every invention seeks, as it were, 
refuge.in Fagland, and is there 
to perfection, where the government does 
not afford any other protection te inven- 
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tors than what is derived from the wisdom 
of the laws, seems to indicate that the 
continent has yet to learn from her the 
best manner of encouraging the mechani- 
cal arts. I had my full share in the ordi- 
nary disappointments of coutineatal pro- 
jectors ; and after having lost in Germany 
and Russia upwards of two years in fruit- 
Jess applications, I arrived about eight 
years ago in England, where I was intro. 
duced to, and soon joined by Mr, Thos. 

sley, a printer so well known to the 
literary world, that the mention of his 
name 1s sufficient. 

In this country of spirited enterprite and 
speculation, it is ditlicult to have a plin en- 
tirely new. Soon after my arrival, [ learnt 
that many attempts of a similar description 
have been made before mine, and that they 
had all failed. Patents had been taken, and 
thousands of pounds sunk without obtain- 
ing the desired result. 1 and Mr. Bensley, 
however, were not discouraged by the fai. 
lure of our predecessors; the execution of 
the plan was begun, and as the experiments 
became very expensive, two other gentie- 
men, Mr. George Woodfall, and Mr. Rich- 


ard Taylor, eminent printers in London, © 


ined us. 

After many obstructions and delays, the 
first principal machine was comple:ed ex- 
actly upon the plan which I have describ- 
ed in the specification of my first patent, 
which is dated March 29, 1810. It wasset 
to work in April, 1811. The sheet (H) of 
the New Annual Register, for1810, © Prin- 
cipal Occurrences,” SOOO copies, was 
printed with it, and is, I have no doubt, 
the first part of a book ever printed with 
a machine. 

The actual use of it, however, soon sug- 
gested new ideas, and led to the rendering 
it less complicated and more powerful. 
Impressions produced by means of cylin- 
ders, which had likewise been already at- 
tempted by others without the desired ef- 
fect, were again tried by me upon a new 
plan, namely, io place the sheet round the 
cylinder, thereby making it, as it were, part 
of its periphery. After some very promis- 
ing experiments, the plan for a new ma- 
chine on this principle was made, and a 
manufactory established for the purpose. 
Since this time | have had the bevefit of my 
friend Mr. Bauer's assistance, who, by the 
judgment and precision with which he exe- 
cuted my plans, has greatly contributed to 
their success. The new machine was com- 
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pleted in December, 1812, after great dif. 
ficulties attending the cylindrical impres. 
sion. Sheets G and X of Clarkson's hfe o¢ 
Penn, vol, 1, are the first printed with an 
entirely cylindrical press; the papers of 
the Protestant union were also printed 
with it, in February and March, 1813, 
Sheet M of Aiton’s Hortus Kewenis, vel, 
V., will shew the progress of improvement 
in the use of this machine. All together 
there are about 160,000 sheets now in the 
hands of the public, printed with this ma. 
chine, which, with the aid of two hands, 
takes off 800 in the hour. It is accurately 
described in the specifications of my two 
patents, dated Oct. 30, 1812, and July 23, 
1813. 

The machines now printing the Times and 
Mail are upon the same principle as that 
just mentioned ; but they have been con- 
trived for the particular purpose of a news- 
paper of extensive circulation, where expe- 
dition is the great object. | 

The public are undoubtedly aware, that 
never, perhaps, was a new invention put 
to so severe a trial as the present one, by 
being used on its first public introduction 
for the printing of newspapers, and will, 1 
trust, be indulgent with respect to many 
defects in the performance, none of them 
being inherent in the principle of the ma. 
chine ; and we hope, that in less than two 
months, the whole will be corrected by 
greater adroitness in the management of it, 
so far at least as the hurry of newspaper 
printing will at all admit. 

it will appear from the foregoing narra- 
tive, that it was incorrectly stated in seter- 
al newspapers, that I sold my interest to 
two foreigners, my partners in this enter- 
prise being at present two Englishmen, 
Mr. Bensley, and Mr. Taylor ; and it is 
gratifying to my feelings to avail myself of 
this opportunity to thank those gentlemen 
publicly for the confidence they have re« 
posed in me, for the aid of their practical 
skill, and for the persevering support 
which they have afforded me in long and 
very expensive experiments; thus risking 
their fortunes in the prosecution of my in- 
vention. 

The first introduction of the invention 
was considered by some as a difficult and 
even hazardous step. The proprietor of 
the Times having made that his task, the 
public are aware that it is in good hands. 

Fa, Koenie, 
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; LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
rT ‘HE Secret Memuirs of the Hon. An- 
drew Cochrane Johnstone, of Vice 
Admiral Sir A. F. Cochrane, K. B., and 
of Sir Thomas J, Cochrane, knt.; by A. 
Mackernot, 63. 
CUEMISTRY, 

A new system of Chemical Philosophy, 
in two parts; by John Dalron, 17s. 6d, 
bds. 

EDUCATION, 

Introduction au Style Epistolaire des 
Francois, par George Saulez, 2s. . 

New Orthographical Exercises; by 
Alexander Power, 3s. 

Au easy Grammar of Sacred History ; 
by M. A. Rundail, of Percy House, 
Bath; a new editioa, enlarged, 4s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Thompson’s Alcedo; or the Geogra- 
phical and Historical Dictionary of A- 
merica and the West ladies, 5th vol. 

LAW, 

The Trial of ‘“jajor William Gordon, 
of the 2nd or Queen's Regiment of Dra- 
goon Guards, on a Charge of the Mur- 
der of George Gregory, a private in the 
same regiment, at the Guildhall, Sand- 
wich, on Friday, April 15, 1814, 2s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

Observations on Adhesion; with Two 
Cases, demonstrative of the Powers of 
Nature to reunite Parts which have been 
by Accident totally separated from the 
Animal System; by William Balfour 
M. D., 8vo Is. 6d. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Brain in 
Mania and Hydrophobia; as collected 
fron the papers of the late Andrew 
Marshall, M.D. To which is prefixed a 
sketch of his life; by 3. Sawrey, 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Manuel du Voyageur, or Traveller's 
Pocket Companion; containing 50 dia- 
logues on the most usual expressions in 
travelling, and different circumstances in 
life; by M,. de Genlis. In English 
French, Italian, German, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, 8s. 

Evening Amusements for the year 
1815; by William Frend, esq. 

The Saxon and the Gael; or the North- 
ern Metropolis: including a View of the 
Lowland and Highland character, £1 1s, 


A Treatise on Razors; by Benjamia 
Kingsbury, 1s. 


The British Lady’s Magazine, No, 1, ° 


2s. 


NOVELS, TALES AND ROMANCES, 
Anna; or Edinburgh; by Mrs. Roche, 
10s ; 

Christabelle, the Maid of Rouen; by 
Mrs. Hanway, £1 4s. 

Modern ‘I'imes; or, the age we live 
in ; a posthumous novel; by Elizabeth 
Helme, 16s. 6d. bds. 

The Magic of Wealth ; by T. Surr, 3 
vols, 

Love, Rashness, and Revenge; or tales 
of three passions, 2 vols. 

The Fugitives; or Family Incidents, 
13s. 6d. bds, 

The Spanish Campaign; or the Jew; 
by Mrs. Meeke, 3 vols. 18s, 


POETRY, 

Laurea Corona, or a Garland of Bays: a 
Lyric Poe, with explanatory notes, 4to. 
2s. 

The Cloud Messenger of Calidasa ; 
translated by H. H. Wilson, esq., of Cal- 
cutta, Svo, 7s, 

The Triumph of Innocence, a poem, 
2s. Gd, 

‘the Lay of a Poor Fiddler, a Parod 
on the Lay of the Last Minstrel, wit 
notes and illustrations; by an admirer of 
Walter Scott, 5s, 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on 
the probable Effect of a great Reduction 
of Corn Prices, by Importation, upon the 
relative Condition of the State and its 
Creditors, and of Debtors and Creditors in 
general, 8vo. 3s. 

‘The Narrative of Capt, Dennis Henchy 
O’Bnen, R.N., containing an account of 
his Shipwreck, Captivity, and Escape from 
France, after uadergoing a series of suffer- 
ings, whicls lasted tor nearly five years, 7s, 

Letter to the Rt. Hon, George Can. 
ning, M. P. on the origin and continuance 
of the war with America; by Ul 

A Letter on the Tone and Matter of 
Judge Fletcher's Charge to the Grand 
Jury of the County Wexford, 2s. 

A Letter to his Excelleney the Prince 


of Talleyrand Perigord, on the subject of 
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the Slave Trade; ‘by William Wilberforce, 
eg. M, P. 3s. 
SERMON. 

The Exercise of the Social Principle in 
Religion; preached in the Unitarian Chap- 
el, in Artillery lane, London, 1s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Discourses on Practical Subjects ; by Job 
Orton, 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 

Creed Philosophic, or Immortality of 
the Soul; by Nathaniel Couke, esq. 4to. 
12s. 

“ The Doctrines of Devils, illustrated in 
Epistles from Satan, to Arian, Socinian, 
and other Deists ; by Robt. Thomson, 5s, 

St. Athapasius’s Creed explained; by 
Olivia Wilmot Serris, niece to the .late 
Rev. Dr. Wilmot, of Oxford, 1s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Religious Opinions ; or 


MANIFESTO OF THE KING OF HAYTI. 
PUBLISHED 2p ocroBeR, 1814, 


OVEREIGN of a nation to@ long op- 

pressed, which has suffered the most 
cruel persecutions, and which, by its ener- 
gy, constancy, courage, aud valour, has 
succeeded in effecting its liberty and ia- 
dependence, our only end, our unceasing 
anxiety, has been to give to it a rank a- 
mong civilized states, by consecrating 
our labours to the happiness of a good, 
brave, and generous people, which has 
entrusted to us the care of its destinies. 

It is under favourable circumstances in 
which liberal and dignified ideas appear to 
predominate over those disastrous tines 
when mankind groaned beneath the most 
horrible tyranny, and uoder which we 
behold the sovereigns of Europe solely 
engaged at present in rendering their 
people happy, that we deem it our duty 
to raise our voice, and to justify at the 
tribunal of nations, the legitimacy of our 
independence. 

A simple relation of facts, a plain nar- 
rative of the events which have produced 
our independence, will be suflicient to de- 
monstrate by the most satisfactory evi- 
dence to the whole world our rights and 
the justice of our cause. 

We shall not attempt to depict the de- 
Plorable situation into which we were 
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a brief account of the various denomina. 
tioas into which the profession of Christi. 
anity is divided, alphabetically arranged ; 
by William Jones, 5s. 6d. 

_ TRAVELS AND TOURS. 

Lord Blayney’s Narrative of a Forced 
Journey through Spain and France, as a 
prisoner of war, during a part of the 
years 1810, 1811, 1812, 1815, and 1814, 
£1 6s. 

Travels in the Morea, Albania, and 
other parts of the Ottoman Empire; b 
F. C. Pouqueville, M.D.; translated by 
Ann Plumptre, 1 vol. embellished with fine 
engravings of scenery and costume, £2 Qs 

Notes on a Journey through France, in 
August and September, 1814; by Morris 
Birkbeck, 4s. 


4 






plunged before the epoch of our eman- 
cipation. The world knows that for up- 
wards of 150 years we were afilicted by 
the grievous yoke of slavery, condemned 
to contempt and punishment. The recital 
of our protracted misfortunes, and the 
description of the horrible torture we 
have suffered during the colonial system, 
are the peculiar province of our history, 
which will transmit them to posterity. 

It is our earnest wish to pass over these 
times of opprobrium and iniquity, and ar- 
rive at the era when general liberty was 
proclaimed by the agents of the French 
government, and sanctioned by France 
herself, during several years of connexion, 
of communication, and of mutual and un- 
interrupted correspondence between the 
goveraments of the two countries, 

We were worthy of hberty from our 
fidelity and attachment to the mother 
country; we have proved our gratitude 
to her when reduced to our own resources, 
inflexible to menaces, inaccessible to se- 
duction, deaf to proposition, we braved 
misery, famine, and all kinds of privae 
tious, and finally triumphed over both her 
external and internal enemies. We were 
then far from foreseeing that twelve years 
afterwards, asa reward for so much pefe 
severauce, so many sacrifices, and 80 
much blood, France would wish to de 
prive us, in the most barbarous mannet, 
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of the most precious of all possessions— 
liberty. 

Under the administration of the gover- 
nor general Toussaint Louverture, Hayti 
rose from its ashes, and every thing seem- 
ed to promise a happy futurity. The 
arrival of Gen. Hedonville changed the 
appearance of things, and gave a death 
blow to public tranquillity. We shall not 
enter into a detail of his intrigues with the 
Haytian General Rigaud, whom he per- 
suaded to revolt against his legitimate 
chief, We shall merely notice, that be- 
fore this agent departed, he disturbed e- 
very thing, by throwing amongst us the 
brands of discord, and it was only after 
the flowing of torrents of blood that pub- 
lic tranquillity was re-established. Al- 
ways occupied in the restoration of peace, 
Governor “Toussaint Louverture, by his 
paternal administration, had recalled the 
reign of the laws, of morality, of piety, 
of learning, of industry. Agriculture 
and commerce flourished. 

He patrovised the white colonists, par- 
icularly the planters: his solicitude, nay, 
his preference, had been carried to such a 
height, that he was loudly blamed for be- 
ing more attached to them than to his 
countrymen, This reproach was not 
without some foundation, for some menths 
before the arrival of the French, he sacri- 
ficed his own' nephew, General gee? ba 
because he had not observed his orders 
for the protection of the colonists. This 
action of the governor, and the great 
confidence he placed in the French gov. 
etoment, were the principal causes of the 
public resistance the French experienced 
at Hayti. Indeed, so strong was his con- 
fidence in that government that he had 
disinissed the greater part of the troops 
of the line. . 

Such was the situation of affairs whilst 
the peace of Amiens was negotiating. It 
was scarcely concluded when a powerful 
army landed on our coast, which surprised 
usin a moment of perfect security, and 
plunged us into an abyss of misfortunes. 
Posterity will scarcely believe that in a 
philanthropic and enlightened age so abo- 
minable an enterprise took place. From 
the bosom of an enlightened nation a 
swarm of barbarians went forth to destroy 
and load with fetters a whole civilized and 
unoffending people. 

It was not enough to use force; but the 
better to insure the success of the expe- 
dition, it was necessary to use perfidions 
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and shameful means. It was necessary to 
sow division amongst us in order to cause 
a division favourable to their objects. ‘They 
neglected nothing to attain this execrable 
end, The chiefs of different cadgurs who 
were in france, even the sons of the Gov- 
ernor ‘Toussaint Couverture, were brought 
over in the expedition—even they were 
deceived, like us, by that master-piece of 
perfidy, the Proclamation of the First 
Consul, in which he said, “ You are all 
equal and free before God and the Repube 
lic.” ‘This was his declaration, while the 
instructions given to General Leclere 
positively enjoined the imposition of slav- 
ery. It was not enough to take men as 
witnesses of his perjury, but the Deit 
must also be insulted by horrible bias- 
phemy. \ 

The greater part of the people, deceived 
by these fallacious promises, and long ac- 
customed to consider themselves French, 
submitted without resistance. The gov- 
ernor so little expected to have an enemy 
to oppose, that he had not evén given any 
orders to his generals in case of an attack. 
On the appearance of the French squad- 
ron in the East of the island, if any gen- 
erals did resist, it was merely because the 
hostile manner in which they were sum- 
moned to surrender had obliged them to 
consult only their duty, their honour, 
and the circumstances in which they were 
placed. [To prove these assemions refers 
ence is ‘made to some official documents 
which are atinexed to the manifesto. ] 

After a resistance of some months, the 
governor yielded to the pressing entreaties 
and to the formal protestations of Geners 
al Leclerc, that perfect liberty shouid be 
maintained, and that France would never 
destroy her noblest work, On this basis 
the peace was negotiated with the French, 
and Governor ‘Toussaint, having laid 
down his authority, quietly retired tu the 
etreat he had chosen. 

The French had scarcely extended their 
dominion over the whole island, more by 
cunning and persuasion than by force of 
arms, when they began to put in execu. 
tion their horrible system of slavery and 
destruction. ‘The better to accomplheb 
their plans, a correspondence was fabri- 
cated by. Machtavelic and mercenary 
scribes—designs were attributed to ‘Tous- 
saint which he had never thought of, 
While quietly repusing in his habitaitun of 
Pongaudid, under the protection of so- 
lemu treaties, he was loaded with chats, 
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conveyed to France with his family in a 
vessel called the Hero, and all Europe 
knows how he terminated his unhappy 
career, amidst the tortures and horrors of 
the dungeon of Chateau de Joux, in 
Franche-Comte. Such was the recompense 
reserved for his attachment to France, 
and for the eminent services which he 
had rendered her and the colonists. 

From this moment the signal for ar- 
rests was given throughout the island. 
All those who had displayed strength of 
mind, erudition, or superior talents at 
the period when we claimed the rights 
of man, were the first seized upon. Ev- 
en the traitors who had aided the French 
armies by guiding their vanguards, and 
puinting out their fellow-citizens to their 
vengeance, were not spared. At first it 
was attempted to sell them in foreign 
colonies; but this not having succeeded, 
the Frene: resolved to carry them to 
France, where oppressive labour, the gal- 
leys, fetters, and dungeons awaitid them. 
Then the <olonists, whose number had 
progressively increased, thinking their em- 
pire already established, ceased to dissimu- 
late, openly declared that slavery was re- 
established, and acted conformably with 


their declaration. ‘These shameless men ™ 


desired, that those should again submit to 
the yoke of slavery, who had distinguish- 
ed themselves, and been useful to their 
country, both in civil and military capaci- 
ties; that virtuous and honourable ma- 
gistrates; that warriors covered with 
wounds, whose blood had been spilled 
in the cause of France aod of liberty, 
should be degraded by ayain becoming 
slaves. ° 

Thus these Colonists, who had but just 
obtained possession of their estates, whose 
empire was held tovether by a_ thread, 
already decided which should be the first 
victims of their vengeance. Then arrived 
the infamous decree of Bonaparte, which 
confirmed the re-establishment of our 
slavery; and the better to insult our 
misery, he employed towards us the same 
system of delusion which he usually made 
use of towards the people of Europe. 
This decree was brought by a traitor 
called Hercules, a black officer, who was 
the creature of Bonaparte. The proud 
and liberticide faction of the Colonists, 
aod sellers of human flesh, which since the 
revolution has annoyed every succeeding 
government of France with plans, pro- 
jects, and atrocious and extravagaat me- 
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morials, tending to our destruction; this 
faction, tormented by the recollection of 
the despotism which it exercised in Hayti, 
agitated by a crowd of contending passions, 
employed all possible means to seize again 
on the prey which had escaped from it, 

Under the reign of the Constituent 
Assembly, it supported independence ; un- 
der that of the Jacobins, sided with the 
Terrorists; when Bonaparte governed, 
it was violently Bonapartist; and, in 
short, it put on the mask of all parties to 
render them favourable. It was thus that 
it persuaded Bonaparte to undertake the 
unjust expedition against Hayti. It was the 
same faction which, after persuading him 
into that measure, furnished him with pe- 
cuniary resources, by subscription lists, 
which were opened at this period. It was 
this faction, ina word, which caused the 
blood of our countrymen to flow so abun- 
dantly; which instigated the wnheard of 
punishments which we have felt, and 
which could have been invented only by 
Colonists, hardened in, and habituated to, 
all sortsof crimes, It is to the Colonists 
that France owes the loss of a numerous 
army, which perished on the plains and 
mountains of Hayti: to them is attribut- 
able that shameful enterprise which has 
imprinted an indelible stain on the French 
name. 

We are persuaded, after the cruel expe- 
rience we have had of the spirit which 
animates these Colonists and traflickers in 
human flesh, and their vile supporters, 
that they will employ all their accustomed 
means to engage the French Cabinet in a 
new enterprise against us. If ever this en- 
terprise should take place, and that it will 
we can hardly believe, to this cast, the ene- 
mies of the human race, we should be in- 
debted for it ;.for we are far from imput- 
ing such an intention to those Europeans 
who have no knowledge of the colonial 
system of which we have been the victims, 
and of the horrible misfortunes which we 
have suffered. What interest had the 
French in carrying the horrors of war in- 
to the heart uf a nation which was proud 
of belonging to them? What interest 
had they in coming to bury themselves ina 
our destructive climate, and in rendering 
themselves the instruments of the Colo- 
nists, to satiate their thirst for riches. and 
for vengeance? Nevertheless, the greater 
part of the people began to take up arms 
to preserve life and liberty. 

This Gret movement alarmed the French, 
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and appeared serious enough to General 
Leclerc, to require the convocation of an 
Extraordinary Assembly of the Colonists, 
in order to adopt measures the best adaut- 
ed ty restore a better state of aifairs ; but 
these Colonists, far from relaxing the: ra- 
trocious principles in consequence of im- 
perious circumstances, unanimously an- 
swered i in these words: ‘*No slavery, no 
coi my.” 

As Members of this Council, in vain wé 
raised our voice to prevent the completion 
efthe ruin of our country; in vain we 
made representations on the injustice of 
imposing slavery on freemen; in vain, 
from cur knowledge of the spirit and love 
of liberty which anunated our countrys 
men, we asserted that it was the only 
means of detaching this coumtry for ever 
from France. All was useless, Couvine- 
edthen that no means of conciliation ex- 
isted, and that it was necessary to choose 
between slavery and an honourable death, 
we gave information of the state of things 
to our fellow-citizens who had their eyes 
fixed upon us: and we all unanimously 
took up arms, resolved to die or to 
to expel for ever the tyrants from our soil, 
General Leclerc, who had already an- 
nounced the submission of the island, and 
had even received letters of congratulation 
on the supposed conquest of Hayti, from 
the maritime towns of France where the 
principal followers of the slave trade re- 
sided, ashamed of having held out illusory 
hopes, vexed at not having been ‘able to 
consummate this detestable enterprise, 
fearing the approach of a terrible war, 
despair shortened his days, and hurried 
him to his grave, 

Among other crimes which distinguish- 
ed the administration of General Leclerc, 
that practised against the Haytian General 
Maurepas, will excite the indignation of 
any heart susceptible of pity. Maurepas, 
of gentle manners, honest, and respected 
by his countrymen, who became one of 
the first among Frenchmen, and who had 
rendered them the most signal services, 
was suddenly carried away to Port de 
Paix, and put on board the ‘Adiniral’s ship 
in the road of the Cape, where, atier hav- 
ing been fastened to the mast, two old e- 
paulets were placed in derision up n his 
shoulders, and an old General's hat put 
upon his head, with nails, such as are 
used in the building of ships: in this 
frightful situation, after having satiated the 
savage joy of those cannibals, he was preci- 
pitated with his wife and childreg into 
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the waves, Such was the punishment of 
this virtuous and unfortunate soldier ! 

To the goverameat of Leciere succeed. 
ed that of Rochambeaun. his monster, 
the ageut of Bonaparte, was polluted by 
every species of crimes ; he spared neither 
sex, tufancy,vor oldage ; he surpassed ig 
crueliy the most refined villains in’ an- 
cient or modern times; the gibbet was 
raised every where, the drowmag: and 
burning machines, and all kinds of pun. 
isuments were put in practice by his or- 
ders. He inveated a kind of machine 
where victims of both sexes, heaped one 
upon another, were sulivcared by the va- 
pour of sulphar. [no his senseless rage, he 
went to the expense of bringing a pack of 
blood-bhounds from Cuba to this island ; 
they were brought by a Frenchman named 
Noailles, of an illustrious family, who, 
during the Revolutioa, was the first who 
betrayed his benefactors; and thus was 
the human race given up to be devoured 
by dogs; and these ammals partook of 
the horrible propensities of their masters. 
What taen was our crime? What did 
we do to deserve such a proscription ? {fs 
this African origin then to be a cause of 
eternal opprobrium to us? Is the colour 
of eur skin to be for everthe seal of our 
reprobation ? 

ln thespace of oue-and-twenty months, 
during which the French remamed in our 
island, more than 16,000 of our country- 
mea perished by the tortures just describ- 
ed. ‘ihe barbarities committed upon the 
Haytians by these modern conquerors 
have exceeded the crimes of Pizarro, of 
Cortez or Bodaviba, the first devastators 
ofthenew world. After aii their efforts, 
we have cffected the expulsion of these 
oppressors of our territory. 

‘To secure us for ever against the return 
of such barbarities and unheard of crimes, 
as well as against perfidy and iyjustice, 
we resolved tor ever to rid ourselves of 
every, kind of foreigu dominivu; and ace 
cordingly, ou the first of January, 1804, 
in a Genecal Assembly of the Represeata- 
tives of the nation, the independence of 
Haytt was sclemele proclaimed; and we 
took an oath to die free and independent, 
and never submit to any foreign power. 

. Like other people, our first years were 
chequered with errors and troubles; hke 
them we partook of the vicissitudes inse- 
parable from revolutions. On our ad- 
vancement (o the throne, our first care 
was, to raise the name and dignity of the 
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faith, frankness, and probity in all trans- 
actions, respect for property and the 
rights of mean, could alone etfeet this ob- 
yect. Convinced that lows constituie the 
happiness of men united in society, our 
first object was to form a code of laws con- 
formabie to our usages, our climate, and 
our manners, After a laborious atten- 
tion, and with the assistance of the Al- 
mighty, we have been enabled to put the 
finishing stroke to this basis of our social 
edifice. We have coustant!y encouraged 
agriculture and commerce, which are the 
c&anmel of public.prosperity. Abundant 
harvests have been the resule of the labour 
and efforts of our cultivators. Great 
quantities of provisions have been carried 
away from our ports since we proclaimed 
our independence; and particularly dur- 
ing the years 1812, 1813, anda 1814, by 
foreign nations, which have carnmed on a 
lucrative commerce with us. 

Solicttous to adopt every means for 
reviving Our internal prosperity, at all 
times attentively observing the events that 

™ passed in Europe during the bloody strug- 
gle supported there, we never for a sin 
gle instant lost sight of our military sys- 
tem of defence. 

in thar @etitude we expected that Bona- 
parte, the enemy of the world, would at- 
tack us, either by force of arms, or by 
perfidy his accustomed means. We have 
not forgot that afger the peace cf Amiens, 
his first object was to enter on that famous 
expedition tor our extermination 

But the Ged of armies, who raises and 
Overturns thrones according to his will, did 
Not in his justice consent that this oppress 
or of nations should accomplish hie bor- 
rible design. We hope that his fall will 
give repose to the world; we hope that 
the return of those liberal and reanimate 
ing sentiments which influence the Euro- 
pean powers, will induce them to ackuow- 
ledge the independence of a people who 
require only the enjoyment of peace and 
commerce, the object of all civilized na- 
tions, 

It will be in vain to attempt again, py 
means of force or seduction, to reduce us 
under a foreign dominion. The absurd 
maxim of deceiving men, in order to go- 
vern them, is no longer dangerous to us. 
Vaught by experience, we have acquired 
the aid of truth, of reason, and of force. 
We shal! no longer be the victims of cre- 
dulity; we cannot forget that attempts 
have already been made to take away our 
libeety, The painful recollection of the 
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horrible punishments which precipitated 
rate tie vrave our fathers, our mothers, 
and chuldren, wil never be efkaced from 
our minds, 

We can never again be deceived: we 
know the perverseness Of OUT Chemies; 
we have before our eyes the projects of 
those men named Maiouet, Barri de Saint 
Venant, Pages, and Bruilev, aud other 
Colonists. the political religion of those 
traffickers iu human flesh, of those coun. 
seliors of misforiunes,is well known to us; 
it is s rvery ANd destruction. We are not jit 
norant of the criminal pilots, and the 
those ip ties of 
criminality and falsehood; they are evea 
more distinguisl 
by the tortures they ifieted on us, 

We call upon all the Sovereiens of the 
world; we call upon the brave and loyal 
British nation, which was the first in its 
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august Senate to proc Lm 
the mfamous trace in blacks; and which, 
making a noble use of the ascendancy of 
victory, notified its resolution to the other 
States with which it concluded ‘Treaties; 
we call upon all philanthropists, upon all 
men, and upon the whole world, and ask 
what people, after twent 


y live vears of 
conilicts, and-afcer having conquered their 
hoerty and their independence, would 
cousent to lay down their arms for the 
purpose of again becoming the sport and 
the ViCtinis oi their cruel oppressors ? 
"Che Jast of the Haytians will then vield 
up his last sigh, sooner thau renounce 
his independence. We will not do any 
power the igjustice of supposing that it 
entertains the chimerical project of estab- 
lishing iis sway in Haytt by torce of afms, 

The power that would undertake such 
an enterprise, would have to march fora 
long time over ruin and dead bodies ; and 
after having wasted all its means, if it 
could attain tis ol ject, what advantage 
would it derive irom theloss of so much 
blood and treasure? Ie is mot presumpe 
tuous to suppose that his Majesty, Louis 
XVIIL following the impulse of that phi- 
lauthropic spirit chat reigas im his family, 
and after the example of his unfortunate 
brother, Louis X V1. in his political conduct 
towards the United States of America, will 
imitate that Monarch in acknowledging 
the independence of Hayti. ‘his would 
not only be an act of justice, but a repa- 
ration of the evils which we have suffered 
from the French government. It is in 
vain that our caluminiators shail dare again 


to allege that we sheuld net be considered asa 

























frople aspiring to indspendence, and collectively 
employed in the means of attaining it.* This 
absurd assertion, invented by perfidy, 
wickedness, and the sordid interest of 
slave traders, deserves the profoundest con- 
tempt and indignation of men of proper- 
ty in all countries. This assertion has 
been suiliciently falsified during eleven 
years of independence, and its happy 
results. Free in point of right, and inde- 
pendent, in fact, we will never renounce 
those blessings ; we will never consent to 
behold the destruction of that edifice which 
we have cemented with our blood, uatil 
we are buried under its ruins, 

We offer tc commercial powers, who 
shall enter into relations with ws, our 
friendship, security to their property, and 
our Royal protection to their peaceable 
subjects, who shall come to our country 
with the intention of carrying ou their 
commercial affairs, and who shall conform 
to our laws and usages. 

‘The King of a free people, a soldier 
by habit, we fear no war or encmy. We 
have already signified our determination 
not to interfere by any means in the inter- 
nal government of our neighbours. We 
wish te enjoy peace and tranquillity a- 
mong ourselves, and to exert the same pre- 
rogatives which other people have, of make 
ing laws for themselves, If, after the free 
exposition of our sentiments, and the jus- 
tice of our cause, any power should, con- 
trary tothe laws of nations, place a hos- 
tie fort in our territory, then our first 
duty will be to repel such an act Of age 
gression by every means in our power, 

We soleinnly declare that we will never 
consent to any treaty, or any condition, 
that shall compromise the houour, the li- 
berty, aud independence of the Haytian 
people. Faithful to our oath, we will 
rather bury ourselves under the ruins of 
our country, than suffer our political 
rights to sustain the slightest injury. 


Given in our Palace of. Sans Souci, the 
18th of September, 1814, Eleventh 
Year of Independence, and the Fourth 
of our Reign. 

(Signed) 

By the King, the Secretary of State, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

Count de Lemonabe. 


HENRY, 
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* See Malouet’s Memoirs respecting St. 
Domingo. 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT SA@RED 
rO THE MEMORY OF THE REV. SAUe 
MAREZ DUBOURDIFU, LATELY ERECTED 
IN THE PARISH CHURCH OF LISBURN,® 


Lector, 

Cenotaphium spectas reverendi viri Sau- 
MAREZ Duvusovurpiev, A.M. ecclesiz 
Galliciz reformate in hoc municipio 
posite ministri, ecclesia Glenevensis 
Vicarii, et Schola Lisburnensis per sex 
& quinguaginta annos pr2fecti. 

Vir comis, simplex, pius, candidus, integer; 
Qui Gallica stirpe ortus, sed exul patria 
Sibi nomen & locum & novam patriam 

Apud exteros : 
Virtutibus meruit. 
Nallis mundi illecebris distractus 
Juventutem bonis literis 
Gregem puris fidei praceptis 
Omnes exemplo vita bene actz 
Instruxit & ornavit. 
E charissima conjuge quatuor liberos natos 
Tali patre dignos 
Reliquit. 
Obiit XTX Calend. Januarii. 
Anno salutis MDCCCXII 
Exactis jam annis XCVI. mensibus IIL 
Discipuli bene merentis haud immemores* 
Hocce p. p. 


we - — 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS, THE PETITION OF THE LINEN 
BLEACHERS, DRAPERS, AND MANUFAC<- 
TURERS OF IRELAND, 


SHEWETH, 


TuaT it is with the most serious con- 
cern your petitioners have to state, that 
the recent duties imposed on bleaching 
inaterials, will affect the iinen trade of» 
Ireland in avery grievous manner, Your 
petitioners beg leave to represent, that 
though a drawback is allowed on ashes 
used in bleaching linens, yet will it not 
relieve the trade from the distress occasion- 
ed by this duty, as in many instances cot- 
tons are promiscuously bleached with lin- 
ens, and an affidavit cannot therefore be 
made to entitle the bleacher to the draw- 
back ; nor will such affidavit avail, as far 
as it respects the use of soap, a very im- 
portant article in bleaching. Your peti. 
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* For the translation, see No. 76, Vol 
13, Page 417. 
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tioners have further to represent, that the 
manufacturers will, in the aggregate, be 
totally precluded from the advantage of 
the drawback, as they purchase their ashes 
in small quantities, from the retailers ; 
and by the increased price of ashes, less 
will be used in boiling yarn, to the great 
deterioration of the manufacture. 

Your petitioners beg leave to remind 

our honourable house, that it has ever 
heen the policy of the parliament of Ire- 
land to ptotect its staple manufacture, in- 
stead of distressing it with imposts of a 
Most injurious kind. So early asthe third 
of George IIl., an act prepared after ma- 
ture judicial and legislative consultation 
with the trade, and comprehending regula- 
tions, hitherto considered as fundamental, 
it was declared: ‘ That no duty whatso- 
ever shall be demanded, levied, or raised, to 
the use of his majesty, his heirs, or succes- 
sors, for or by reason of the importing of 
any wood or weed ashes of any kind, used 
in bleaching, or any blue called smalts, 
or for or by reason of the importing of 
any good or sound flaxseed, or hempseed.” 

Your petitioners finally state, that the 
policy of protecting the linen trade has 
been so undeviating, as to be impressed in, 
the speech from the throne, at the com- 
mencement of every session, and your pe- 
titioners trust that this wise policy will 
not be departed from at a seasen when the 
declining state of the linen trade of Ire- 
land, as well from foreign competition, as 
from other causes at home and abroad, re- 
quires the fostering support of parlia- 
ment. 

Your petitioners assure your honourable 
house, that one universal sentiment per- 
vades the whole of the linea trade of Ire- 
land, as to the distressing consequences felt 
from this duty, and they firmly trust, that 
the policy of a hundred years back (to 
leave untaxed all articles connected with 
the linen manufacture) will not be aban- 
doned for a meas re, which must strong- 
ly affect the prosperity of the staple trade 
of Jreland. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray, 
that the late duties on ashes, smalis, and 
flaxseed may be repealed. 

—— 
ANTI-ORANGE PETITION, TO BE PRE- 

SENTED IN THE COURSE OP THE PRE- 


SENT SESSION’*® 
The Petition of the undersigned Protest- 
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® For an account ef the meeting at 
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ants and Catholics of Ireland; the 
Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty, 
and of internal Peace and Concord, 


Respectfully sheweth, 

‘That in the petitions presented in the 
last session of Parliament, the long con- 
tinued and systematic outrages of Orange- 
men were placed before your view. The 
events of another year have afforded ad- 
ditional confirmation of the evils of an in- 
tolerant and domineering faction being 
permitted to continue openly to molest the 
public peace. These things are practised 
under the name of loyalty, which is made 
a pretext for innumerable outrages on 
the general peace and good order of the 
community. 

That their processions, decked with 
party insignia, on certain stated anniver- 
saries, and at the funerals of their mem- 
bers, as also their insulting conduct at 
public assemblayes at fairs and markets, 
and their careful exclusion of Catholics 
from their lodges, have produced much 
irritation in the minds of those against 
whom their insulting proceedings are di- 
rected, and have a powerful effect in keep- 
ing up aspirit of animosity among ‘neigh- 
bours, and perpetuating an organised sys- 
tem of hostility towards all who will not 
join with them ; that societies under the 
denomination of Thrashers and Ribbon- 
men have arisen in opposition to them, 
which were defensive in their origin, and 
solely occasioned by the provocation of 
Orange outrages. 

That the Orange system is thus not only 
chargeable with the outrages perpetrated 
by this secret and illegal association, whose 
members, to increase the danger, have 
mostly military arms in their possession, 
but also for the excesses to which their con- 
duct and example have led, as the certain 
consequences. 

Petitioners therefore earnestly desirous 
to live under the protection of !aws im- 
partially administered towards all parties, 
and that all tactions should be repressed 
with an even hand, beg leave to implore 
your Lord-hips* to inguire into the con- 
duct of the Orange association, by the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Commis 
sion to sit in Ireland, to search into the 
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which this petition was adopted, see Bel- 
fast Magazine, volume 13, page 251. 

* In the petitigns to the House of Com 
wons Honourable House is inserted, 
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facts connected with a system highly dan- 
gerous to the safety of the public peace, 
which, if not timely and effectually re- 
strained, is likely to produce the greatest 
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dangers, by erecting a self-created body 
into a fourth estate, independent of the 
controul and restraining power of Parlias 
ment. 


LE 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 





| iy the last retrospect, our minds 
continually fluctuated between 
sanguine hope, and sad experience. 
We saw, or thought we saw, in the 
words of Shakespeare, * Expecta- 
tion sitting in the air, and hiding the 
sword from hilts unto the point, with 
crowns imperial, crowns, and coro- 
nets.” We thought we saw the most 
glorious occasion that ever had oc- 
curred in dreary history, for, at 
length, fixing firmly the august au- 
thority of sovereigns on the rocky 
pedestal of national rights, and per- 
sonal liberties; thus consolidating 
into one uniform design, and ce- 
menting into one consistent purpose, 
the powers of the monarch, and the 
principles of the republican. In- 
stead of the hatred, and jealousy, 
and elemental jar, which has always 
existed between those systems of 
public policy, we conceived the pos- 
sibility, the practicability, the ripe- 
ness of time, and opportunity, for 
making them fully accord and har- 
monize, and thus, to strike, as it 
were, a new and heroic strain in the 
monotonous history~ of maokind, 
Fully satisfied that there are divine 
rights in the people, coexisting, and 
co-ordinate with the most sacred pre- 
rogatives of kings, we are sensible 
that soviety must ever remain in a 
state of intestine war, from the anta- 
gonism of these principles and of 
parties, in support of these princi- 
ples, seemingly adverse, but which in 
reality have the same joint interest, 
the same centre of common weal. 
The most stable of edifices are the 


pyramids of Egypt, because the cen- 
tre of gravity coincides with the cen- 
tre of the building, and there was 
placed the royal chamber. So, in 
constructing the edifice of society, 
with a view to durability, there 
ought to be the same correspondence 
of public and personal interests, and 
the duties of the sovereign should 
converge exactly on the same point 
with the rights of the people, 

Perhaps, indeed, we were too 
fondly credulous in our anticipation 
that the continental congress would 
fix on these common centres, the 
lasting repose of Europe. We 
should have considered that the spe- 
culations of the philanthropist have 
been generally confounded with the 
visions of the poet. Matter of fact 
has ever sneered in the face of the 
philosopher ; and what ough to be, 
has almost always turned out the 
bitterest satire upon what is. We 
own, however, that we have always 
given up to a disposition we think 
natural, of personifying our principles 
by strong attachment to distinguish. 
ed individuals who professed them, 
thus giving emphasis to generalities, 
and life to abstraction. 

Although, in the course of this 
credulous confidence in characters, 
we have sustained many heavy dise 
appointments, we are still, like o- 


_thers, hurried away by the same feel- 


ing of instinct, rather than sugges- 
tion of reason; and, in the present 
case, we had bundled up ail our 
hopes and wishes, our prosaics, our 
poetics, and our philanthropics, and 
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tioners have further to represent, that the 
manufacturers will, in the aggregate, be 
totally precluded from the advantage of 
the drawback, as they purchase their ashes 
in small! quantities, from the retailers ; 
and by the increased price of ashes, less 
will be used in boiling yarn, to the great 
deterioration of the manufacture. 

Your petitioners beg leave to remind 
our honourable house, that it has ever 
een the policy of the parliament of Ire- 

land to ptotect its staple manufacture, in- 
stead Sf istressing it with imposts of a 
most injurious kind. So early as the third 
of George IIL, an act prepared after ma- 
ture judicial and legislative consultation 
with the trade, and comprehending regula- 
tions, hitherto considered as fundamental, 
it was declared: ‘“ That no duty whatso- 
ever shall be demanded, levied, or raised, to 
the use of his majesty, his heirs, or succes- 
sors, for or by reason of the importing of 
any wood or weed ashes of any kind, used 
in bleaching, or any blue called smalts, 
or for or by reason of the importing of 
any good or sound flaxseed, or hempseed.” 

Your petitioners finally state, that the 
policy of protecting the linen trade has 
been so undeviating, as to be impressed in 
the speech from the throne, at the com- 
mencement of every session, and your pe- 
titioners trust that this wise policy will 
not be departed from at a season when the 
declining state of the linen trade of Ire- 
land, as well from foreign competition, as 
from other causes at home and abroad, re- 
quires the fostering support of parlia- 
ment. 

Your petitioners assure your honourable 
house, that one universal sentiment per- 
vades the whole of the linen trade of Ire- 
land, as to the distressing consequences felt 
from this duty, and they firmly trust, that 
the policy of a hundred years back (to 
leave untaxed all articles connected with 
the linen manufacture) will not be aban- 
doned for a measure, which must strong- 
ly affect the prosperity of the staple trade 
of Ireland. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray, 
that the late duties on ashes, smalis, and 
flaxseed may be repealed. 


i 


ANTI-ORANGE PETITION, TO BE PRE- 
SENTED IN THE COURSE OP THE PRE- 
SENT SESSION’*® 

The Petition of the undersigned Protest- 
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ants and Catholics of Ireland; the 
Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty, 
and of internal Peace and Concord, 


Respectfully sheweth, 

That in the petitions presented in the 
last session of Parliament, the long con- 
tinued and systematic outrages of Orange- 
men were placed before your view. The 
events of another year have afforded ad- 
ditional confirmation of the evils of an in- 
tolerant and domineering faction being 
permitted to continue openly to molest the 
public peace. These things are practised 
under the name of loyalty, which is made 
a pretext for innumerable outrages on 
the general peace and good order of the 
community. 

That their processions, decked with 
party insiguia, on certain stated anniver- 
saries, and at the funerals of their mem- 
bers, as also their insulting conduct at 
public assemblages at fairs and markets, 
and their careful exclusion of Catholics 
from their lodges, have produced much 
irritation in the mines of those against 
whom their insulting proceedings are di- 
rected, and have a powerful effect in keep- 
ing up aspirit of animosity among neigh- 
bours, and perpetuating an organised sys- 
tem of hostility towards all who will not 
join with them; that societies under the 
denomination of Thrashers and Ribbon- 
men have arisen in opposition to them, 
which were defensive in their origin, and 
solely occasioned by the provocation of 
Orange outrages. 

That the Orange system is thus not only 
chargeable with the outrages perpetrated, 
by thts secret and illegal association, whose 
members, to increase the danger, have 
mostly military arms in their possession, 
but also for the excesses to which their con- 
duct and example have led, as the certain 
consequences. 

Petitioners therefore earnestly desirous 
to live under the protection of laws im- 
partially administered towards all parties, 
and that all tactions should be repressed 
with an even hand, beg leave to implore 
your Lordships* to inguire into the con- 
duct of the Orange association, by the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Commis- 
sion to sit in Ireland, to search into the 
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which this petition was adopted, see Bel- 
fast Magazine, volume 13, page 251. 

* In the petitigns to the House of Come 
wons Honourable House is inserted, 
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facts connected with a system highly dan- 
gerous to the safety of the public peace, 
which, if not timely and effectually re- 
strained, is likely to produce the greatest 
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dangers, by erecting a self-created body 
into a fourth estate, independent of the 
controul and restraining power of Parlias 
ment. 


——————————— EE 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 





| Sw the last retrospect, our minds 
continually fluctuated between 
sanguine hope, and sad experience. 
We saw, or thought we saw, in the 
words of Shakespeare, “ Expecta- 
tion sitting in the air, and Aiding the 
sword from hilts unto the point, with 
crowns imperial, crowns, and coro- 
nets.” We thought we saw the most 
glorious occasion that ever had oc- 
curred in dreary history, for, at 
length, fixing firmly the august ay- 
thority of sovereigns on the rocky 
pedestal of national rights, and per- 
sonal liberties; thus consolidating 
into one uniform design, and ce- 
menting into one consistent purpose, 
the powers of the monarch, and the 
principles of the republican. In- 
stead of the hatred, and jealousy, 
and elemental jar, which has always 
existed between those systems of 
public policy, we conceived the pos- 
sibility, the practicability, the ripe- 
ness of time, and opportunity, for 
making them fully accord and har- 
monize, and thus, to strike, as it 
were, a new and heroic strain in the 
monotonous history of mankind. 
Fully satisfied that there are divine 
rights in the people, coexisting, and 
co-ordinate with the most sacred pre- 
rogatives of kings, we are sensible 
that soviety must ever remain in a 
state of intestine war, from the anta- 
gonism of these principles and of 
parties, in support of these princi- 
ples, seemingly adverse, but which in 
reality have the same joint interest, 
the same centre of common weal. 

The most stable of edifices are the 


pyramids of Egypt, because the cen. 
tre of gravity coincides with the cen- 
tre of the building, and ¢here was 
placed the royal chamber. So, in 
constructing the edifice of society, 
with a view to durability, there 
ought to be the same correspondence 
of public and personal interests, and 
the duties of the sovereign should 
converge exactly on the same point 
with the rights of the people, 

Perhaps, indeed, we were too 
fondly credulous in our anticipation 
that the continental congress would 
fix on these common centres, the 
lasting repose of Europe. We 
should have considered that the spe- 
culations of the philanthropist have 
been generally confounded with the 
visions of the poet. Matter of fact 
has ever sneered in the face of the 
philosopher; and what oughé to be, 
has almost always turned out the 
bitterest satire upon what is. We 
own, however, that we have always 
given up to a disposition we think 
natural, of personifying our principles 
by strong attachment to distinguish. 
ed individuals who professed them, 
thus giving emphasis to generalities, 
and life to abstraction. 

Although, in the course of this 
credulous confidence in characters, 
we have sustained many heavy diss 
appointments, we are still, like o- 
thers, hurried away by the same feel- 
ing of instinct, rather than sugges- 
tion of reason; and, in the present 
case, we had bundled up all our 
hopes and wishes, our prosaics, our 
poctics, and our philanthropics, and 
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laid them, silently and submissively, 
at the feet of Alexander. 

So greatly have military habits 
and prepossessions tainted the moral- 
ity of judgment im its estimation of 
character, that we doubt not, there 
are, not merely some, but many, but 
multitudes, in most parts of Europe, 
who are still under the fascination of 
Konaparte, and who, in the secresy 
of their hearts, long to be once more 
agitated by the sound of his victo- 
ries, and to be carried down the full 
current of bis good fortunes. But, 
two great experiments have been 
made, and have added to the experi- 
ence of mankind, the revolutionary 
despotism of a set of men, and the 
military despotism of an individual, 
both threatening, under hypocritical 
pretences, first to fascinate, then to 
devour the liberties of mankind. The 
revolutionary tyranny threw the bias 
of popular feeling in Europe for a 
length of time, and even the very 
love of liberty, almost headlong into 
the jaws of an absolute military go- 
vernment, which, whether exercised 
by Napoleon over France, and then 
by France over Europe, was equally 
destructive to the rights of the hu- 
mab race. 

Itthen became our belief, or at 
least our wish to believe, thrt the 
prime and master spirits of the age, 
had been lessoned in the wiser me- 
dium of government, between those 
two extremes, (which in reality meé,) 
and the declaration at Frankfort, 
“ that existing states should be re- 
cognised, their privileges and integ- 
rity regarded, since upon them the 
rights and'liberties of all nations, and 
of all individuals were established, 
and oughtto be beld sacred ;”’ this 
declaration was the ground of our 
belief of a new era about to com- 
mence in Europe, and, as we thought, 
particularly under the auspices of 
Alexander, 

We cast oureyes up to him as 
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that very man who threw aside the 
emperor, when, riding along the 
banks of the Neva, he bebeld one of 
the people that had been drawn out 
of the water in a state of suspended 
animation, and, on the urgency of 
the call for help, instantly alighted 
from his horse, and joined his heart 
and his hand with the crowd who 
were using their best endeavours to 
recall a fellow-creature to existence 3 
and this man, this ‘man of the Eu- 
ropean People, we thought would. 
ouly preserve the consistency and 
unity of his character, in rescuing 
that people from their premature 
death, thus repeating the generous 
and gallant act of his early life ona 
grander scale, and blending the 
highest heroism with the most exe 
tended humanity, 

We speculated upon that gradual 
and timely reform which seemed to 
be-revealed on the summit of socie- 
ty, and, in the fervour of imagina- 
tion, we conceived that the spirit of 
improvement was, as it were, be- 
ginning at the crown of the head, 
from whence it would descend to the 
sole of the foot. Experience had 
shewn the danger and uncertainty, in 
the advancement of the world, by 
revolutionary starts, and bounds,* 
and the constant liability of the 
wheels catching fire by their rapid 
rotation. It was, therefore, a sub- 
ject of hope that the potentates of 
iturope would perceive trom the ree 
sult of the past, that among a people 
possessed of freedom of thought, 
treedom of speech, and freedom of 
the press, the consequence must in- 
fallibly be a too frequent desire of 
action, which -often becomes inordie 
nate, and scorns all legitimate 
bounds, and, therefore, as a perfect - 
knowledce of the past gives a divi- 
nation of the future, the Congress 
ai Vienna would see the necessity of 
superseding this periodical action of 
the people, by anopea manifestation 
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(singular. manifesto, we must ac- 
knowledge,) of the rights of the 
people, the rights of nations, and 
the rights of sovereigns. 

Such an Buropean charter, such 
an institute of justice, would settle 
the equipoise of Europe better, far 
better, than cutting up countries and 
throwing fragments into this scale, 
and, as we may Call it, the quiver- 
ing members into that other; and 
thus the constant oscillation from re- 
pablicanism to arbitrary power 
would be suspended by the ascer- 
tainment of rights, and the acknow- 
ledgment of duties from all the 
state and all the society. 

Such were our hopes, and even yet 
they hover over the head of Alex- 
ancer. He has given us ground tor 
hope. In the instructions givea by 
this emperor to the committee (com- 
posed of Poles) who were appointed 
to prepare a constitution for Poland, 
we find the following measures re- 
commended. ‘ 4, Measures to be 
taken for the restoration of the pub- 
lic welfare, and public spirit of the 
towns. 5. Measures to be taken to 
better the condition of the peasants, 
and to point out to them the means 
of acquiring progressively an inde- 
pendent existence!! 7. Measures 
for the revival of letters, of the pub- 
lic institutions, and the different es- 
tablishments devoted to education, 
Measures to guarantee the sacred 
right of property, against al] attack 
by arbitrary requisitions of every 
kind whatsoever; and, in general, 
that all the changes and all the re- 
forms should be made without pre- 
cipitation in order to avoid the conse- 
quences of sudden innovation.” It 
has been well said, ‘‘ May we not 
perceive in this procedure of Alex- 
ander, the feelings of his mind, that 
he wishes to initiate all his other 
people, progressively, in the lights 
tbat lead to a constitutional order, 
weLkasT MAG, NO. LXXVI. 
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and to give an example of this in- 
tention to other sovereigns.” 

Make haste, Monarch of the 
West, Lord of the Isles, or Siberia 
will get the start of Ireland! The 
reform of governments is nothing 
else than the initiation of the people 
at large into their proper manhood ; 
and without this reform, the people, 
in every country in Europe, will 
either conduct themselves with the 
credulity of children, or with the 
ferocity of slaves. Nations consids 
ered as individuals, have not gone 
far beyond the rudiments of politi- 
cal education, and some who have 
some how or other skipped into the 
very first class or form, are shame- 
fully ignorant in the very elements, 
in those rights of nature and of cone 
scieuce which form the primer, the 
Asc of the social institution. 

Politics, without the constant res 
cognition of these primary princte 
ples, these rights of nature, such as 
what Alexander calls “ the sacred 
right of property,” the right of free 
conscience, free speech, anda free 
press, (those lungs of liberty,) 
politics, we say, without a constant 
recognition of these divine rights of 
the people, is little more to the pur. 


pose, thanreading without knowledge 


of the alphabet, or demonstrating 
without the axioms, or cyphering 
without the numerals. But govern. 
ments, or rather governors, have 
been in the habits of supporting this 
world first upon an elephant; that, 
upon a tortoise, and that, upon a 
nonentity, 

« The constitution of Warsaw has 
made the people free. More than a 
thousand parish sclwols have been 
built, and endowed by the noble 
proprietors to enlighten the industri. 
ous peasantry, The provinces the 
most distant from Poland will be 
ready to dothe same. New editions 
of the Bible are now printing at 
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Warsaw, Posen, Thorn, and Cra 
cow, at Rosemerhui!, at Wilna, and 
even in Samogitia, in the languaye 
of the country.” It is gratifying to 
the heart, to hear of this progress 
to light, for at zs the true aud cer. 
tain path to liberty and happiness. 

This is the reply which the Em- 
peror of Russia makes to ihe restors 
ation of the Jesuits, and to the re 
establishment of the Inquisitiun. 
«Fiat Lus, fiat Justitia, fiat Liber 
tas,” are the maxims of this true 
jiberator, and only pacificator of 
Europe ; and through the influence 
of such an example, we just now 
read “Of the principle of univer- 
sal equality of civil and religious 
rights fer Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Calvinists, being established, practi- 
cally established, throughout the 
German empire.’ ‘This single prin- 
ciple, placed in the centre of the 
social institution, must spread light 
and heat, and vitality, through the 
whole, and the differeat constituted 
authorities would move around it, 
with the silence and order of the 
planetary system, 

Such were our airy hopes, until 
the murderous mater ef fact was 
presented against them; then they 
were dispersed, wounded, awd drops 
ped to the ground, like the covey 
when covered by the gun of the 
fowler. 

Saxony, containing almost two 
millions of industrious inhabitants, 
most strongly attached to their couns 
try, their constitution, and their 
king, in consequence of his fidelity, 
or want of foresight in the dice-box 
of futurity (the “mistake or miscal- 
culation: of one man among these 
millions) Saxony, or rather the ho- 
nest Saxons, have been delivered 
over tothe King of Prussia by virtue 
of a convention between Russia and 
Prussia, to which if we can believe 
the military rescript of Prince Rep- 
pin, Austria and England have ac- 
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ceded. In other words, a whole 
covetry has been transferred by 2 
sort of congressional bill of ex. 
change which bears the indorsement 
of Metiernich and Castlereagh, un- 
less, which is very improbable, there 
be a forgery of these names to the 
document of delivery. 

There seems no delay in the verif. 
cation of powers, atnong the great 
states of the congress, whatever may 
be the case with regard to the small 
ones. But, in good truth, while 
these subaltern svates are untyin 
their commissions, and establishin 
their richts of session, the whole bu- 
siness is settled in the inner councils 
and after al! the sublime and pathet- 
ic renunciation “of the system of 
convenience and personal interest,” 
as well as every species uf conquest, 
as soon as a corner of the congress 
cabinet curtain is drawn up, we catch 
a glimpse of the primary potentates, 
with their doubles, the plenipotenti- 
aries, at their respective tables, form- 
ing precedents of aggrandisement 
for their own successive adoption. 
Austria will do with Italy, and Rus. 
sia with Poland, what bas been so 
fully justified, in virtue of the trans 
fers of Norway, and of Saxony, only 
changing the names of those who 
made, and those who acceded to the 
spoliatioa, the principals now shift- 
ing into the accessaries, but still 
forming the same grasping quartetto, 

Such are the “spolia opima” of 
the confederate kings. Such are the 
conventions, which resound ia our 
ears like the cry of “no quarter.” 
In our eyes, (perha;s it is an optical 
delusion,) bat in our eyes, their 
green. tables appear to be fields of 
battle, covered over with the dymg 
and the dead. Legs, and arms, avd 
heads, are chopped off in a common 
engagement, but in this grander 
scene of carnage, are beheld coun- 
tries violently dismembered, nations 
torn to pieces, their rights and liber- 
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ties mangled and lacerated, manners 
and customs, and early babirs, the 
dearest offspring of the human beare, 
put to the sword without merey or 
compunction. Tor, what, again do 
we ask, what, ts this dethronement of 
Saxony, this new partitioning of 
Poland, this transfer of Norway, 
this extinction of Genoa, this cession 
of Savoy, this political annihilatioa 
of Italy, majestic in ruins, this mone 
archising of Switzerland, proclaimed 
republican by nature herself; what 
is ali this, but turning Europe into a 
vast field of batile, where new Na- 
poleons gallop along the lines, aud 
cooly estimate the profit and loss of 
the general engagement? 

Ifthe declaration at Frankfort, 
and the treaty of Paris had secured 
a provisional confidence of the pub- 
lic in the sincerity and consistency 
of the great powers in the congress, 
and if now, this trust, the forlorn 
hope of the world, be abused, and 
employed only on schemes of subju- 
gation, tyranny, and spoliation, what 
is all this but another grand Napo- 
leonade, to deceive, betray, and 
profit by the egregious credulity of 
mankind? Yet stull, what we have 
before mentioned, preserves our 
faith and our hope in Alexander ; 
as to an altar, we cling to the beliet 
that his plain and simple character 
will bear down, in its honesiy, ail 
those reasons of state sugested by 
bis covasellors, which, m reality, are 
but the shreds and patches of Bona 
parte’s cast off coat of “ ill weaved 
ambition” ‘The tree agyrandize- 
ment of kings is the advancement of 
their wative countries 19 agriculture, 
manuiactures, and an educated popu- 
Jation. 

But why this reiterated and atlec- 
tionate appeal to Alexander? Why 
do republicaa tendencies seek such 
an asylum? Why does Shemsto- 
cles fly to the court of the great king 
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We answer honestly: Because, for 
years past, we have asked, what is 
ihe public, and where is the people? 
We have, in this corner of the globe, 
sven a leaden wejeht swinging, with 
avis iuertiv, hetween apathy and 
anarchy, bot that, surely, is not a 
people. Weenter a printing office, 
and iooking at the mass cf types cast 
together in the diiferent presses, as 
they have just come from the foan- 
dery, unassorted, unassimilated, un- 
connected, we say, within ourselves 
—there is our people!—behold our 
public !—there congregated, yet 
scattered, approximated by nature, 
vet adverse in every angle, and un- 
accoinmodating toeachether,they lie 
in an iaactive and irrational individ- 
uality, matter without form, unless 
the creative hand of the compositor 
gives a meaning, ao understanding, 
a common sense, a common soul, and 
acting under a higher inspiration, 
combines a grand and outliving work 


frow these elements of a public, this — 


alphabet of people. 

Why then, if alter borrowing the 
lantern of Diogenes, you have in 
vain looked about you for.a people, 
it without patriotism, they are mere- 
ly the types of a public, and if popu- 
larity itself, in such a society, be 
found little else than mooating 
stairs of sand” why do you exalt 
PUBLIC OPINION «Hh the manner you 
have done, as the judge of the whole 
earth, and the tribunal of final ap- 
pesl even from the councils and the 
conduct of kines? We answer: 
Because there are not only grand 
revolutioaary epochas occurring, from 
line to Lime, which, consequeutially, 
influence the human poind, aad de- 
termine (he general cast of human 


‘character, but, at all umes, and ex- 


lendmoy uradually La all places, is, 


ihe wiluence and sway of great 
men, who, by thetrwrittnes or their 
actions, have, as it were, raised the 
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key of human character, and given 
atone to opinion, that continues 
to vibrate through lorg posterity. 

As the influence of Bacon is still 
felt through all the regions of philo- 
sophy, abroad as well as at home, 
and by thousands who never them- 
selves perused his works, so it is that 
such men as Montesquieu in France, 
and Locke in England, have in real- 
ity created that fund of public opin- 
jon, the accumulation of which by 
other authorities,* forms an univer- 
sal republic, which, at present, and, 
we trust, more, in future, will, be 
looked up to with reverence by ‘the 
congress of kings. This, called by 
some, the light of the times, is what 
we understand by PuBLIC OPINION. 
Although many individuals, and 
many parties, do not dare to promul- 
gate what passes in the coufessional 
of their consciences, it still, we think, 
forms the influential bent of society, 
and amidst our local apathy and 
total absence of patriotic feeling, be- 
comes our solitary comfort, aod our 
closet consolation, 

Scarcely a man around us, but, in 
the aforesaid confessional, will ac- 
knowledge the justice of Catholic 
emancipation, and the constitution- 
ality of parliamentary reform; but 

ah! how lofig men are convinced, 
before they are persuaded. Yet this 
internal conviction, the sudintelligztur 
of society, will gradually work its 
way from the bosoms of men into 
the counsels and conduct of public 
life, and then the sand ot individual 
opinions wil] consolidate into patriot- 
ism, or, in other words, “ the general 
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* Milton, Algernon Sidney, March- 
mont, Nedham, De Lolme, much of 
Blackstone, part of Hume, all Millar, and 
perbaps more than all, the letters of Junius 
have in their writings made this higher 
public opinion which still influences the 
belief, though too lite the practice of the 
people. 
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attachment to civil and religious 
liberty, to the rights of property, 
and to arepresentative government,” 

These are the words of the King 
of Sweden, who has also said « that 
the sanctity of rights consists in the 
faithful performance of duties both 
by sovereign and subject,” who has 
enumerated “ energy ag@inst opprese 
sion” as one among the surest foun. 
dations of the existence of states; 
and who, in these declarations, has 
manifested what an influence public 
opinion bas gained over the minds of 
monarchs on the contiventof Eu- 
rope. If Norwegians and Swedes, 
acknowledged by their common So- 
vereign to be equal in rights, should 
also enjoy the same constitutional 
benefits, we also raise our hands and 
voices for the union, under him wha 
has said “ that Providence has placed 
our happiness and our duties within 
the same circle.’ Such conduct ia 
kings will make us, and those whe 
think with us, royalist republicans, 
nor do we think there is the least 
inconsistency er incompatibility ia 
the denomination. 

We contess, that, for no little time 
past, we have felt asortof moral sicken- 
ing and disgust, notat this versatility or 
fickleness, but at the constant and 
persevering apathy, the chronic tor- 
por and indiiference with regard to 
those grand constitutional questions 
(the union of which, in our minds, 
forms the complex term country,) 
among the people at large in these 
islands; for, with respect to the 
Catholics of Ireland, their own cause 
bas really operated on them with ail 
the energy and effect of public spi- 
rit, and formed what may be called 
a supplementary country. We have 


hinted at a higher public opinion, em- 
bodied, or rather enshrined, in the 
works of great authors, in the 
speeches of great orators, in the ac- 
tions and sufferings of our trul 

gieat men, sanctified upon the scaf- 
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fold, and still recognised in the cone 
science of the community, although, 
we think, for many years past, utter- 
ly neglected and contemned in the 
tenor of their public conduct. If 
the great ones of the earth have (as 
soe time ago they seemed to have,) 
caught a portion of this popular spi- 
rit ip its ascent from its native and 
natural abode, we hailed the prin- 
ciple of reform in politics and reli- 
gion, wherever it was found ; and 
we conceived that representative so- 
vereigns, educated in the school of 
experience and of La Harpe, might 
prove more alive to the principles 
aud practice of patriotism, than an 
abject, apathetical, money-worship- 
ping people. 

We have heard this people com- 
piain often and often, of the politi- 
cal apostacy of individuals, and with 
reason, We ourselves have outiiv- 
ed, though no Nestors, three or four 
generations of patriots, and are like 
to outlive a fifth. But is there no 
such thing, in history or in fact, as 
a Pitt people? Is there no apostacy 
in the mass? no desertion, no giving 
way of the whole line, no abandon. 
ment of individuals to the shot and 
sabre of the enemy, whom they had 
themselves, by their shouts and huz- 
gaing, impelled to devotement and 
death # Has the patriot deserted the 
country, or the country, the patriot ? 
Has not the long inertness and in- 
disposition of that country to all po- 


’ litical reform, supplied the most plaus- 


ible pretence to the professional pa- 
triot for shifting for himself, and 
searching in the apathy around him, 
for an excuse of his own apostacy ¢ 
When we look at the individual, and 
considering, at the same time, the 
country, we think that we see Cur- 
ran walking among the catacombs. 
We deeply deplore the inconsist- 
ency of individuals, whom .in their 
political conduct we have been long 
accustomed to revere, but the liber- 


ties of a nation could never be de- 
stroyed without the wilful and trea- 
cherous co operation of the people. 
Thinking then as we are at present 
inclined to do, we appeal to Caesar, 
and are disposed to look to progres 
sive improvement from the expe- 
rience of sovereigns, rather than to 
hope for any such salutary conse- 
quences from the interposition of the 
people. 

The English are rather a sovereign 
people, than a free community. ‘To 
all around them, even to their own 
brethren, they bear that distant de- 
portment, those repulsive manuers, 
and hard indifference, which cha 
racterise a proud potentate, rather 
than the chief member of a political 
union, studious to make an equal dis- 
tribution of all its advantages. ‘They 
commit, like a lazy monarch, the 
whole care of the common-weal to 
the accidental superiority of one, out 
of two conflicting parties, both equal- 
ly eager for honours and emolue 
ments, Entertained and occupied 
witb this party pugilism in the pube 
lic prints, they sit on their ottoman, 
without interfering, or much caring 
which gets the better in the contest, 
the whig, or the tory. ‘Their altere 
nate success, their now uppermost 
and now undermost, amuse and cap- 
tivate the Jookers on, and the wishes 
and wants of the public are thus coms 
pletely satished, and saturated with 
the spectacle. 

Napoleon’s course of conquests led 
him to believe (weak mortal!) that 
he had fixed the mutabiliy of fore 
tune; his vanity and ambition, as 
Mr. Whitbread bas said, approxi- 
mated to insanity, and, absorbing 
ajl the rights of the community in 
his own person he was abandoned 
by that community at his utmost 
need ; he was precipated by the in- 
surrection of Europe, into the bastile 
of Elba, It is rumoured that his 
body is to be removed to England. 
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Isthere not some reasou to appre- 
bend that his spirt¢ has migrated 
there already ? In the high disdain 
of the rights of nature and of man, 
the self assumption, consequent vpon 
external success, the habit of subsi- 
dizing nations, and keeping kings in 
pay? Is there no reason to suspect 
that Britain thinks herself as oiwni- 
potent by her money, as Bonaparte 
thought he was, by his abilities ; and 
that this proud presumption on her 
part renders her so averse from en- 
larging the equitable basis of her go- 
vernment, by increasing the number 
of those who understand their value, 
and are interested to defend them ? 
Briratn, Beware; and, wisely dis- 
trusting fortune, behave, now, to your 
fellow men and fellow subjects in 
such a manner, that in those sudden 
reverses which may happen to states 
as well as individuals, which may 
make England the Elba of the 
world, your very children may not 
rejoice in the dissolution of their par- 
ent, aud find an end to their captive 
ity in his fall. 

The allied powers at Vienna ap- 
pear to have postponed any settle- 
ment of general principles, and pre- 
ferred the earliest manifestation of 
their individual wifls. The result 
of the congress may already be as- 
certained. Russia is to get Poland, 
justas Sweden has gained Norway ; 
Prussia is to have Saxony, Austria 
will gain the preponderance in Italy, 
and even in Germany, votwithstand - 
ing the resistance of France, which 
willalso be obliged to accede to the 
annexation of Belgium to the Sove- 
reign of Holland; England will thus 
secure a commercial ingress at all 
times into Europe, and Hanover, to 
please the Regent, will be hencetorth 
a kingdom. As ter the United 


States of America, they, according 
to Sir W. Curtis, are to get a good 
flogging, and as a necessary conse- 
quence, the people of England are 
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to get a renewal of the property 
tax. 

The negotiations at Ghent, are, it 
is said, certainly broken off; and 
this appears to us an indication of 
disagreement having arisen among 
the potentates at Vienna, for, if there 
be any likelihood of the disposable 
force of Britain getting full employ- 
ment on the continent, this will 
make the American commissioners 
either rise, or at least continue 
steady in their demands. We do 
not think it at all improbable that 
they may have underhand support 
from several courts in Europe, and 
the part they take may be of great 
consequence, although they do not 
take a seat in the congress. A war 
against the United States, which will 
levy one hundred thousand regular 
soldiers to suppert it, must, in no 
small degree, weaken the political 
influence of these kingdoms on the 
continent. For, in truth, they are 
not well prepared to enter upon an- 
other war in Europe, until the one in 
America be terminated. In the last 
war, In a financial point of view, 
they were reduced “aux abois,” and 
a new war, added to that in America, 
would certainly go near to exhaust 
the disposable purses of the ‘war 
loving community. Ghent is acted 
upon by Vienna, and re-acts upon 
Vieuna, and is a smaller wheel, that 
corresponds in its progress with the 
greater, although it may havea more 
rapid rotation. 

very thing seems to shew that 
Great Britain is losing that prepon- 
derance which she expected to have 
maintained in establishing the bal- 
ance of Europe, And the allied 
powers who were se closely connects 
ed in conquerimg Bonaparte, are now 
bezinuing to separate into their res- 

ective views of personal ambition. 

The Catholic question may be 
considered in the light of a country, 
within @ country, a citadel with 
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the city. It must be confessed, that, 
with several advantages, there are 
inconveniencies attending this do. 
mestic topic, which so exclusively en- 
grosses the Catholic mind. (As they 
think, and talk, and write, and ap- 
pear alive to no other subject, it 
gives the appearance of selfishness 
and disregard to any other public 
question, ond as far asit may be 
auxiliary to the success of their par- 
ticular object. We are universalists 
in the cause of political liberty, and 
of this universalism, this transcen- 
dent Catholicism, their emancipation 
is but one of the sections, We rea- 
son from generals to particulars, but 
they often seem so absorbed ‘in 
the particular, as to jnfuse a doubt, 
whether their inflaential men be yet 
ci minds sufficiently comprehensive 
for Cet principles iu politics, 
which alone can generate sound and 
consistent practice. 

Civil and religious liberty is our fix- 
éd standard; but throughout the em- 
pire there are used such & Variety of 
weights and measures, a8 favour the 
particular interests, at the expense of 
the public good. As the metre of France 
ts founded upon a measurement of 
the merijtian, so our notions of po- 
litical truth should be referable to 
such fixed, first lines, as might apply 
to all climates, and might remain 
permanent and unalterable. 

Now with respect to the Catholic 
question (this country within a coun- 
try) there has been for some time 
past, every appearance, at least in 
our eyes, that the enemies to un- 
qualified emancipation are proceed. 
ing against the citadel by sap and 
secret influence, in short, that the 
very same line of Operations is to be 
repeated| on this concentrated Ire- 
land, which was so successfully a- 
dopted at the period of the Union, 
m reconciling the people at large, 
to connive at the measure through 
the efficacy of indirect influence, 
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and the incessant agency of ‘indi- 
vidual corruption. es. We are 
to have, immediately, a duodecimo 
edition of the Union, which may 
correct the ‘errata or blunders of the 
first impression, and by a sort of 
state stereotype, may fix the text 
without the trouble and expence of 
future emendation. 

As, on the first oceasion, the Irish 
Parliament was artfully depreciated 
on all occasions, and called down as 
base metal, till it lost all estimation 
in the eyes of the people, and pre- 
pared them the better for a chan 
naturally revolting to their hearts, 
so, just so, the Catholic Board is 
now to be vilified and abused as a 
necessary preparative to cut off all 
its currency and credit among the 
Catholic community. 

lastead of their ancient Committee 
or modern Board, which assurediy 
enjoyed the confidence of their‘ peo- 
ple, a new Catholic converzuzione is 
set up, which will gradually ‘be 
condensed into a cabinet, and that 
will converge into a nobleman aud 
ecclesiastic, making their montht 
report, as of old, to the Irish’ se. 
cretary at the Castle, of the state of 
their people lay aud ecclesiastical, 

Thusthe vilification of the Board 
appears to be made a necessary pres 
liminary to the success of ‘the Veto, 
as the abuse of the Irish Parliameut 
was a Cunning preparative of the 
Union, and as the people inthe lat. 
ter case, with the most stupid gulli- 
bility, assented to the condemnation, 
and thereby accelerated their ows 
unhappy destiny, so it is not dowbt- 
ed, that by the same instrumentality 
of a hireliag press, and the same 
personal-corruption, the logic of the 
people may be as easily perverted 
into a sweeping condemnation of 
their Board on account of the mis- 
takes of two orthree of its members, 
Nay it may be suspected that this in- 
Cautious conduct was Cconnived at, 
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until it amounted toa “ corpus de- 
licti” which might bring the wished 


for discredit upon the proceedings of 


the whole body, a body which had 
its existence, with the concurrence 
and confidence of the community, 
and continued that existence solely 
from the necessity of attending to the 
interests of a Catholic petition in its 
progress through a Protestant Par- 
liahent, advocated by men, who, 
however friendly as Protestants, 
could not, in the natureof men and 
things, be supposed to feel the per- 
sonal and political grievances, or 
even to understand their nature and 
extent so well as those who were 
daily and hourly suffering by them. 

It is indeed pretty manifest that 
such continued attention was abso- 
lutely necessary, because it has ac- 
tually turned out that the opposition 

arty which were advocates of the 
irish petition, have joined in sen- 
timent with the Enylish Catholics, 
who only wait for the sentiments of 
the Pope, to be publicly, as they 
were before privately, reconciled to 
the establishment of the Veto, with 
as many other securities as should be 
required. 

‘The Veto we have always looked 
vpon not in a religious but! political 
point of vicw, and in that view we 
bave considered it as the Trojan 
horse—-* illa subit mediwque minans 
iliabitur urbi.” We see the means 
taken to induce a credulous people 
to admit it. Dividinas muros, et 
meenia paudimus urbis, adcingunt 
omnes operi, We see, through the 
twilight, Sinon already busy. “ Lax- 
AT CLAUSTRA SinoN—Piomunt Thep- 
andrus, Stheneeusque duces, et 
dirus Ulysses,” the ministry and the 
opposition et ipsedoli fabricator, O 
Patria, O divum domus, et inclyta 
bello meeuia ! 

The Pope too has, it seems, sig- 
nified his determination to acquiesce 
in such measures, with respect to the 
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Vety, as shall be judged necessary 
by the English government in the 
nomination of the Catholic bishops, 
at which the English opposition pa- 
pers express their rejoicing, Thus 
proving that the Whig opposition, 
the Catholic advocates in parliament, 
the Tory ministry, the English Ca. 
tholics, the Regent, the Pope, the 
British press, and thz British people 
are all in alliance for the Veto, a 
most fearful odds against poor Pas 
trick ! particularly when even his 
boldest friends seem preparing to 
submit to destiny, and are covering 
themselves with the cloak of silence, 
the more decently to fall. All now 
must be done and suffered to accom. 
plish unanimity, and in order to call 
back a seceding aristocracy, a new 
petition must be penned aad com- 
posed, castigated in its spirit, aud 
curtailed in its dimensions, to the 
proper forms and usages of Parlia- 
ment. 

Well, we see no reason why there 
should not be two, or ten more peti- 
tions, but, at the same time, we can 
see no necessity of the peuple re- 
assembling to petition anew in words 
less emphatic than they used before, 
which may be, however, more agree- 
able to a supplicating peerage and 
priesthood. The people have ex- 
pressed themselves by the petition 
already before the house, in the most 
decided terms, for unqualified eman- 
Cipation, such as may place them 
exactly on the same level of political 
privileges, common rights and cor- 
responding duties, with the rest of 
their fellow subjects of the British 
empire. This would be the consume 
mation of their wishes, but they 
never have said, that they would not 
take less, though with less, they can- 
didly declare, they cannot be com 
pletely satisfied. In our opinion, 


they ought to accept what is offered, 
although sbort of full and pertect 
freedom. 


Their emancipation has 
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hitherto been an ascent of step by 
step, and in this course of gradations, 
their ‘admission into parliament 
would fix a firm footing tor attain- 
ing, at a next advance, the rights of 
citizenship in perfect reciprocity, 
with these of Great Britain, 

The Pope may be blind enough 
not to perceive that the veto itself, 
in its effects on religion, must serve 
eventually to weaken the pastoral 
tie of pastur and people, in propor- 
tion to the ecclesiastical subseérvi- 
ency, and to the expectancy from 
the crown, but in a political point of 
view, this distrust, this dissociation, 
this want of confidence, which will 
be the result of double masterdom, 
iu the minds of the people, may 
stimulate instead of repressing the 
spirit of tree inquiry, and urge the 
Catholic daity still more to the love 
and practice of political liberty. 
Political schemes often present a 
result the most opposite to what had 
been projected; and rough-hew 
them how we will, there is a divinit 
that shapes our ends for the freedom 
and happiness of all. 

We have always admired that de- 
votement to pastoral duties, which 
forms the Christian glory of the Ca- 
tholic priest; but we not the less 
deprecate all political influence on 
the part of the clergy over the 
people, either to model their opinions 
in civé/ asin religious matters, im- 
plicitiy, upon authority ; or to turn 
their thoughts entirely trom such 
subjects, as trivial, sublunary, or 
else, too bigh, and inportant toe 
vulgar discussion, The great object 
of the liberal and enlightened Catho 
lics, (of which we rejoice to say the 
number is great,) is, themselves to 
distinguish, and to set an example to 
vibers how to distinguish, in prin- 
ciple and practice, between those re- 


ligious duues which teach them to. 


repose, with implicit deference, on 
the doctrine and discipline ef the 
BELFAST MAG, NO, LXXVII-. 
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church, and those duties of society 
which awaken men to a knowledge 
of their rights, aud make them be- 
stir themselves in casting around 
these rights a strong wall of common 
defence and: protection. 

We think this should be a partition 
wall between the duties or offices of 
a Catholic as a man of the church,’ 
and as aman of the state, and if it 
should happen, that on the establish 
ment of the veto, on the taking place 
of this political religion, the habits of 
the clergy should dispose them, per 
haps too easily, to transfer a spiritual 
submission iuto a secular obsequious- 
ness, so as manifestiy to take the 
ladder of promotion lor the ladder to 
heaven, what will be the conse. 
quence? ‘The people will no tol- 
low, The reverse may indeed be 
the confident speculauion of those 
why think they will surely be able 
to direct the great child, that is the 
public, by the application of an ad. 
ditional leading-string. But it is too 
late. ‘The public will not allow it- 
self to be carried to market, like a 
calfin a cart, looking at the driver, 
and wondering at their strange eleva- 
tion. 

The times have been teachers of 
the people, severe but sound instruc- 
tors. The discassion of their own 
cause has instructed them in the 
most lively and impressive manner, 
with respect to the nature and value 
vf political liberty in securing every 
other valuable possession of  lile, 
They will forsake their clergy, if 
forsaken by tiem, and if this es- 
transement and altenation shoald 
not be confined to political ques- 
tions, but should, by that sympathy 
which is apt to assimilate the whole 
tenor of human conduct, be transfer- 


‘red, from dislike of persons to that 


of their principles, and from political 
suspicion to religious invest) ation, 
why, i that case, the Pope will hve 


to lament his miserable want of foree’ 
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sight, and the ministry, now co- 
Operating with the Pope, will find 
themselves, in their views equally 
disappointed, by the total political 
ineflicacy of the veto. 

We conceive that the Pope, from 
ignorance or misrepresentation, bas 


P 


formed a very outlandish notion of 


the Irish people, and not being 
muchacquainied with the progres- 
sive state of the human mind, in 
general or in particular, believes 
(absit invidia verbo) that the popu- 
lar opinion is still tied by a clerical 
string to his great tue. Much in the 
same manner, as when Richard, son 
of the Protector, said, while he took 
his seat on a large trank filled with 
petitions, that he then sat upon the 
liberties of England. But human 
liberty, at this time of day, can nei- 
ther be tied down by a string, nor 
kept confined in a box; and Popes 
and Kings would do well to consider 
of this, and not act like children 
pursuing the butterfly, merely to 
crush it to death, while it evades 
their fruitiess grasp, and mounts on 
golden wings to rejoice in the bosom 
of the air, and catch new glories in 
the light of Heaven. 

In short, the consequences of the 
establishment of the veto, with the 
other securities, (threads to restrain 
the growth of the oak,) appear to us 
extremely problematical, wheiher 
considered as allecting the people at 
large, or the pi.esthood of the second 
order. As to the hierarchy, the 
consequences of this double subser- 
viency, which appears plain at firsé 
sight grow more obscure on »:on- 
tinued consideration, and will prob- 
ably mock the supposed sagacity of 
our second-sighted politicians, The 
veto is itself an innovation. One in- 
novation generates many more, nor 
can we help contemplating in vista, 
both political retorm, resulting from 
the whole, as well as a progressive 
ecclesiastical reformation. The 
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lung vista seems to us terminated by 
the figure of MAN, emancipated man, 
resting, like Ilercules atter his la- 
bours, upon the column of the Brit- 
ish Coustitution, not cut out of arti- 
ficial composition, but from the pris 
mitive rock uf rights, aboriginal and 
immortal. 


Our monthiy publication is about 
te close withthe vear. For six years 
past, we have endeavoured, to the 
best of our abilities and with our 
whole hearts, in the small circle a- 
round us, to advance the progress of 
public spirit, or rather to retard its 
decline. We have never compromi- 
sed with principle, nor profaned 
the sacred responsibility of a public 
duty. We made that engagement 
with ourselves at setting out (in 
foro conscientia) which we think 
every man, either in literary or po- 
litical office, should make, that he 
will never sacrifice his sense of pab- 
dic duty for party or personal predi- 
lections,* and that he will pursue 
an honest and honourable end, with 
patient, yet empassioned persevere 
ance. 

There is.a fear, a formality, and 
therefore a teebleness often to be res 
marked in addressing the public, 
from a dread of committing our 
character two far, and disappuinturg 
future prospects in life, but in the 
light we view a publication of this 
kind, we ought not to be daunted by 
the crowd either of the great vulgar, 
or the small, but to speak and wiite 
with that independence, aud, as 
were, insulation, which makes senti- 


—- 
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* Well has it been said of such party- 
conscience, * that it passively believes and 
passively obeys what others command; - 
it gives up, first of all, a right, and at 
length, all power of private judgment; 
resolves all equity into law, and all wise 
law into acts of parliament, all right into 
power, all truth into creeds, aud all re- 
ligien inte cenformity.” 
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ment an attestation of the soul, and 
stamps.upon the style the tmoression 
and seal of iadividual character. 
The beantifal words of Madame de 
Stael will illustrate what we mean. 
“Dans ce qui carac'erise eloquence, 
le mouvement quilinspire, le genie 
qui le developpe, il faut une granite 
independance, au moins moment- 
ancé, de tout ce qui nous environne, 
il faut s’elever au dessus du danger, 
s'il existe, de opinion qui Von at- 
taque, des hommes qui |’on combat, 
de tout, hors la conscience, et la 
pusterité.” 

We have thought that not only 
government is, in the strictest sense, 
a trust for the benefit of the govern- 
ed; but also, that there are natural 
rights of mankind, which cannot 
even be entrusted, which are enjoy- 
ed by the charter of their Creator, 
and which rights of nature, or per- 
haps, we may term them, of God, 
are paramount to all political obli- 
gation, yet notwithstanding govern 
ments have been in the habit of dise 
pensing with and disregarding them, 
Without enumerating a// these trans- 
cendent rights, we must particular. 
ize as one of the principal, the 
rights of conscience, or of religious 
opinion, working no injury or injus- 
tice to others, and therefore, that 
political penalties either positive or 
negative, either in pains inflicted, 
or privileges withheld, are an im- 
pious encroachment upon Him who 
created the mind free, an abstraction 
of natural right for civil purposes 
of pretences, and tending to corrupt 
that very religion which such gov- 
ernments thus pretend to encourage, 
by bribing with a monopoly of 
honours and emolumenis, those who 
externally profess and conform to the 
state interpretation. We have, 
therefore, on ail occasions, main- 
tained, that opinion, im matiers of 
religion, should in no way, dimunsh, 
eularge, or atlect civil capacities. 
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Therefore, tracing our system from 
self-evident principles, and considers 
ing the duties of public and private 
morality as flowing from the same 
source, we baveadvocated the cause 
of Catholic emancipation, without 
beiag much connected with that 
body, or any of the individuals 
which COM pose tt. 

We have advocated their cause, 
not as we fear it is often done, with 
views final and conelusive, but asa 
question inclusive, and comprehend- 
ed within a greater, viz. that of a 
political reform in the British consti- 
tution, which would restore to it, in 
fact, and effect, its genuine and 
glorious principles, which would 
produce a vital unity throughout the 
political system; which would dis- 
pose the popular mind to cultivate 
the blessings of peace, and not be 
always the instigated instruments to 
create and keep up hostiiity, and 
which, in short, would accomplish 
the incorporate union and fellowship 
of a still discordant and distracted 
empire. Our politics are, there. 
fore, comprized in an equalization 
of constitutional privileges, a free 
representative, and a limited execu. 
tive, a broad base, but no apex to 
overhang or overs helm. 

We have declared our hostility, as 
Irishmen and true friends of the 
connexion with Britain, against the 
principles and the practices of QO. 
rangemen, which we consider ag 
most inimical to the spirit of the Re. 
volution, and most derogatory to 
the character of King William, We 
have thought the Orange system 
werely a new form of a Proteus-as- 
cendancy, to continue a seliish doe 
mination, aud wouopoly of power, 


‘over Our untappy feliow-countrys 


men, aud we consider that country, 
and those countrymen as deep in. 
debted to a virtuous associate of ours, 
for his zeaioens, indefatigab ec, ana 
successful efloris in pursuing this 
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anti-social system through aii its 
windings, and, at length, holding 
itup to the reprobation of Parlia- 
ment, and to ite abandonment even 
by its oficial friends. 

We have met, on our road, with 
some general and some personal scur- 
rilitv, but it only bespatiered our 
boots, and was wiped away by the 
shee-boy. 

On the whole, we have been re- 
ceived by the public with rather a 
dispiriting indiflerence, of which 
respecting ourselves, we shouid be 
careless, having never speculated 
upon profit or upon praise; but we 
feel itsensibly asan addisvoonl sy mp- 
tom of that apathy and want of 
political interest, whicn we consider 
as the forerunner of dissolution. Of 
what avail is popularity where there 
is no people—no public? Yet we 
feel the most affectionate wishes for 
their gndividual welfare, when we, 
now, bid our readers, Farewerc! 
And if any of these readers in re- 
turn, wiil lay down this our last 
number, and give our disin:erested 
Jabours one hearty clap with their 
hands—it is sutlicrent. We require 
no other remuneration, 





/ ' 


The parliament after sitting twen- 
ty-three days, and voting away twen- 
ty-fouor millions of the public money, 
adjourned to the 9th of February. 
Never did ministers appear in a more 
despicable manner, than the present 
ones under the torturing lash of Tier- 


ney, exposing the dilapidated finan - 


ces of the empire, and of the severe 
attacks of the honest and enlighten. 
ed Whitbread. ‘The ministers who 
liad lately claimed to have had a 
snare in the liberation of Europe, 
and whose claim had been generally 
admitted by an unretlecting people, 
now shrank into their original imbe- 


cility, and proved that their appar- 
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ent success in the overthrow of Bo. 
naparte was metely fortuitous.* Bo- 
naparte fell deservedly under his 
own errors, and not by the wisdom 
of British ministers. ‘To get rid of 
their exposure ia ihe House of Com. 
mons, which however satin ciens 
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* Lord Blayney grav ay tells us in his 
recent narrative that while he and his 
friends were drinking their wine after 
dinner, near Guerct in France, * three of 
the wine-glasses broke spontaneously in 
pieces, and the wine ran about the table, 
and onthe floor ; the clock, which before 
had struck tolerably correct, now struck 
two hundred and sixteen; the screech- 
owls, of which there were abundance in 
the neighbourhood, made a hideous noise ; 
aud appearances” says his lordship ** were 
altogether so strange, that 1 observed there 
mnst either have been an earthquake, or 
some most extraordinary event had taken 
place. Our imaginations, from being 
wound up tothe highest pitch of conjec- 
ture and anxiety, to devise a cause for 
such strange occurrences, were soon set at 
rest by a most violent rapping at the door, 
which proved to be an express, that 
brought usthe agreeable and wonderful 
intelligence of Napoleon’s abdicating the 
throne.” This lord, whose prowess is well 
known in his attack on the Kerry militia, 
near Stewartstown, in 1796, but who,it was 
vainly hoped, might have been made wiser 
by years, and by the adversity of sdhisdong 
detention in France, afier being made a 
prisoner in Spain, proves by his own 
pen, in the foregoing dull romance, 
that if the 19th century is more en- 
lightened than the 16th or 17th, he has 
not partaken of the improvement. Yet 
the return of this wise peer to his seat 
at Castleblayney, was lately hailed by our 
parasitical and time-serving prints. Lord 


‘Blayney has brought forward another com- 


petitor, in the prince of the air, (who, ac- 
cording to his relation, made such a com- 
motion on the downfal of Bonaparte,) to 
divide the honour with the British minis- 
try. Both had probably an equal share 
in the business, Surely this is the age of 
deception and cullibility! A peer tells 
this ridiculous story; and Joanna South- 
cott draws many followers to believe in 
her gress imposture or delusion, These 
facts do not support the claims of superior 
illumination for the present times. 
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constituted, still affords some degree 
of popular check, ministers forced 
an adjournment, although the situ- 
aiion of the country rendered neces- 
sary all the assistance which conld 
be procured from the counsels of 
pariiament, and from the salutary 
discussions, which though terminat- 
ed by hollow inajorities, neverthe- 
less are productive of wuch benefit, 
and leave us almost all we at present 
possess of a popular govermment. It 
may be uselul to take a short review 
of our situation both in our domestic 
and foreign relations, to prove the 
criticalness of the time, at which 
parliament suspended ifs important 
functions, as if they were reduced 
to the degrading office of sanctioning 
whatever Lard Castlereagh may do 
at Vienoa, without taking care in 
the mean time, that the common- 
weal should receive no injury, and 
as if they had no preventive cate to 
exercise. 

At home, the burdens of a twen- 
ty-one-years’ war must remain. The 
enormous increase of the national 
debt must be provided for. Part of 
the army has been disbanded, but 
with a warwith America, and nota 
smail risque of the flames again 
breaking out in Eurupe, tue diminue 
tion of military expenditure cannot 
be asgreat as sas fondly anticipated 
by many. Besules tue regular and 
irre gular ; army of placemen and pen- 
stoners must be kept jn pay, and it 
may be easily seen how great must 
be the amount of the wages of cor- 
ruption, when a large proportion of 
the families iu the empire partake of 
the public spoil in one shape or ano- 
ther, by participating in the civil 
and military bribes so profusely scat- 
tered throagh the empire, that war 
aud corruption, with all their hor- 
rid attendants, become the interest 
almost of.the majority of vur people. 
Notwithstanding the Cessation of the 
European war, the bank resiriction 
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act, and the law to make national 
hank-notes a legal tender, ¢hese two 
far advanced steps in national bank- 
ruptey, are by the confessions of mi- 
nisters still to be continued. The 
property-tax in Great Britain would 
also have been continued, if the 
strong objections now urged against 
it in the meetings of the Common 
Council, Common Hall, and the re- 
spective Wards in the city of Lon- 
don, do not spread through the na- 
tion, and deter the mmister from the 
attempt. Just objections are made 
to this tax on many accounts. ‘The 
scaie is not properly graduated at 
the lower end; it presses very hea- 
vily on small ‘incomes, from which 
a deduction of 10 percent is severely 
feit, while the proprietors of thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands, are by 
no means equally inconvemenced,. 
The fixed property of the land owner 
is not taxed more than the preca- 
rious gains of the mechanic, the mer- 
chant, and the protessignal man, 
which are mostly dependant on the 
lite-interest of the present possessor, 
But the strongest objection lies in 
the vexatious inquisition intO pro. 
perty, to which this tax gives rise, 
and forces a disclosure oftea injuri- 
ous to the individual, and opens a 
door for fraud and evasion, of which 
the knave may avail himself, while 
conscience restrains the honest man. 
However,ii the opposition to this tax 
succeed, the question will uot be 
whether the burdens of taxation will 
be lessened, but rather whether they 
shall be placed on the other shoul- 
der. The lovers of war, and the 
credulous dupes to the delusion of 
believing in the necessity of the late 
one, as being essential to our nation- 
al happiness and domestic comforts, 
have no just cause to complain, They 
have been gratified in their favourite 
wish for war. War is an expensive 
game, and it is but reasonable they 
should pay for their gratification, 
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Neither have the advocates of the 
present war with America any right 
to complain of heavy taxation. ‘vey 
ought to be conteated to pay tbeir 
quota, while in the eliusions of pa- 
tional vanity, without cousidering 
the justice of the war on our side, 
they, like Sir Williams Curtis, wisi 
to see the Americans “ contoundedly 
fhogged.”’ 

Such is the jargon which passes 
Current among a people, protessing 
to be a thinking nation, bat acting 
with blind partiality to their own 
cause, without stopping to inquire 
the justice, or injustice of it. The 
waron the partot America partakes 
more of the nature of self-detence, 
than usually occurs in the contests 
between nations. Ihe French De- 


crees, and the British Orders in 
Council, attacked their rights of 


neutrality. They remoustrated with 
beth nations. The French, after a 
lang delay, and with not a smail 
share of duplicity, at length thought 
proper to relax their Bersin and Mi- 
lan Decrees, as far as regarded che 
United States. The British Orders 
in Council still rewaived, and the 
contest was farther aggravated by 
the claim of the British tosearch A. 
merican ships for British deamen, 
and the still more vexatious ateupis 
to impress American sailors vuder 
the pretext of their being British, 
Atlength by the discussions t par- 
liament, an abandonment o; the Or- 
ders was forced on the British go- 
vernment, but almost exactly at the 
same period of time, war was des 
clared by the Americans. Our mi- 
nisters, flushed with tmnaygtaary 
suecess, and elevated by the sup;os- 
ed share they had in the overthrow 
of Bonaparte, had conceived ihe wild 
scheme ef subjugauing America, 


Nay, it is not improbable that the 
man, acting in the name and on be- 
half of the highest officer of the state, 
as well as many others in yarious 
classes, contemplated the overthrow 
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ef the republican government, and 
the restoration of British authority 
in its place. ‘Thus men intoxicated 
wih unexpected snccess, indulge 
the dream of accomplishing whatever 
tleir depraved fancies may suggest, 
and such are the sudden turns in hue 
man altars, ia which folly triumphs 
over wisdom, and disconcerts the 
best laid plans, thateven the friends 
to the progression of knowledge be- 
gan to fear that brute force on one 
side, and the sordid meanness 
of the Americans on the other, 
might triumph over the best form 
of government at present exist- 
ing in the world, as granting to the 
peeple the largest share of their 
rights. But happily, at least for the 
present, these lorebodings and fears 
are dissipated. America presents 
a strong defence to the attacks on 


- her independence and existence as a 


nation, and the burning of Wash- 
ington and the national library bas 
united the Kederalistsand Anti-Fe- 
detalists, the government and the 
Opposition, in the common cause of 
the defence of the country. 

‘The vegotiatious for peace are 
still continued at Ghent, and if the 
British, alarmed at the threatenfng 
aspect of aflatvs in Europe, have ree 
laxed in their haughty demand of a 
new boundary line, peace may pro- 
bably be speediiy made, by the A- 
mericans agreeing to suspend their 
claims of neutral rights, and free- 
dom from British impressments, as 
constituting grievances which do not 
come into operation, unless during 
a war between Britain andthe Euro- 
pean powers. la the meantime, atthe 
Stock Exchange, that temple of spe- 
culauion and gambling, the spirit of 
these delusive evils, which, if not al- 
together engendered by the long 
protracted wartare, is at least high- 
ily sublimated by it, is manifested in 
policies, paying at different rates of 
premium to receive a certain sum in 
case articles of peace be not signed, 
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ora convention agreed on at Ghent 
before a fixed day. Thus every e+ 

vent becomes an object of mevean- 
tile gambiing and avarice, afiording 


a sample of the prevailing vices of 


the times. Ministers with a vile af- 
fectation of hypocritical cant accuse 
the President Madison with involv. 
ing America in war, With what 
additional force may the accusation 
be retorted on themselves? They 
indulged their own bad_ passions, 
and ministered to the delusions of the 
people by promoting the late Ku- 
ropean war, and they were the 
main instruments in occasioning the 
American war. ‘This latter war is, 
to our national disgrace, a popular 
one, and is a renewal of the smo- 
thered flame against the Americans 
for their success in the war ia which 
they established their independence, 
A dislike on the part of many to the 
principles of atice government comes 
in for a share of the hostility to- 
wards them. 

Even wiile this retrospect is pen- 
ning, accounts are received trom 
America, which almost extinguish 
all hopes of a speedy peace. James 
Munroe, the new Ametican Secre- 
tary at war, has written to the Mili- 
tary Committee of Congress, an- 
nouncing a very large addition to 
the army, and breathing a strong 
spirit of resistance and seif-dcfence, 
Ile speaks of the attempt to disunite 
the states, tells them that the war 
isfor national existence, that they 
must make great exertions, und suf- 
fer great sacrifices. He savs “the 
United Stales must reling: lish no 
right, or perish in the struggle, 
There is no intermediate ground to 
reston. A concessio: on eae polit 
leads to the surrender of every o- 
ther.” He goes on to express “ the 
 bighest confidence that the stronger 
the pressure, and the greater the 
danger, the more firm aod Vigorous 
will be the resistance, and the : more 
successful and glorious the result.” 
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The state of Europe is very un- 
settled, Contradictory engagements 
involve Britain in d:fficultigs, to @x- 
tricate feom avinch, with honour and 
good faith, on the dictates of sound 
policy, the prudence and wisdom of 
our present rulers appeat totaily in- 
alequate, The eugagements with 
the old king of sicily, and Murat, 
the new kiog of Naples, mast be a 
source of no small perplexity. The 
straight forward path of honesty be- 
twee! vations, as betweeu honourable 
individuals, is altogether lost sight 
of. By the entanglement of a crook. 
ed policy y, Setly is how paid a sub- 
sidy to enable them to attack the 
king of Naples, whose dominions 
were guarrantied to him by the al- 
lies, by a treaty, to which Lord Cass 
tlereavh was on behalf of Britain, a 
party, as an inducement to Murat to 
join against bis brother-in-law, ‘This 
is double dealing amoug nations, 
Much of British strength was wasted 
to support the worthless Ferdinand 
of Spaiy, whose cause was exalted as 
an exertion of patriotism by the 
men, who on all other occasions 
professed themselves the declared 
enemies of patriotism and liberality. 
Ferdinand, ia return, establishes the 
inquisition, and imprisons those, who 
in his absence had supported his 
claims in opposition to the Bona- 
partes. The Spanish South Ameri- 
can provinces, loug desirous to es- 
tablish imdepeudence, avail vhem- 
selves of the ptesent jancture to 
confirm their rights. How will oar 
government act? Will they follow 
their usual crooked policy, to con- 
tinue to side wih old Spain against 
the cause of liberty in the west? 
And will they even risque the coin- 
mercial advantares of trading with 
South America, to indulge their pro- 
pensities against the assertion of pa- 
tionalindependence ? Sound policy 
and liberal yusuce are on one side, 
and their prejudices against liberty 
lie on the other. Former experieace 
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leads to fear that they will adopt the 
worst, 

The government of the men of 
colour in EHayti, or, as called by Ko- 
ropeans, the island of St. Domingo, 
presents another diliculty to waver- 
ing politicians, whose integrity is 
not composed of the most sterling 
stuff. Walla cruoked, selfish, shori- 
sighted policy, which led to acqul- 
esce in the slave trade being renew- 
ed “by France, be continued, by 
joining the French to their atiem) ts 
to subjugate St. Domingo. War is 
too dreadtul, and too abhorrent, from 
all principles of humanity, to allow 
the wish to renew its destructive 
flames, for the sake of preventing 
the slave trade, or the overthrow of 
the government of Hayti. Philan- 
thropists will not readily be induced 
to seek even the attainment of good 
by the aujustifiable means of war. 
But it Frauce is mad enough to re- 
new the allempt to re conquer Ilay- 
ti, Britain ought scrupulously to re- 
frain from giving the smatlest assis- 
tance, either direct or indirect. Bo- 
uapatte attempted the conquest tme 
mediately atter the peace of Amiens, 
and was defeated, and if the Bou 
bons, aided by their able, but une 
principled ininister, Taileyrand, 
sheuld make a like attempt, it is 
greatly to be wished and hoped, that 
they may meet with a similar disap- 
pootment,* The maniiesto pub- 
lished by Christophe, assuumng to 
be Llenry, king of Hlayti, ts placed 
al pape O02. it is deserving Of te- 
cord, asa lair, clear exposition of 
the state of allairs in that island, and 
if written, as probably it is, by a man 
of colour, proves that the tmequality 
is wot so great between Biaciks and 
Whites, as the vanity of the latter 
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* For some interesting particulars re- 
lating to the slave trade, as connected with 
France, see a letter from a correspondent, 


at page 47 


suggests, and that there is an energy 
and honesty in it, which does not al- 
Ways appear in manitestoes publish. 
ed by men making higher claims of 
c:vilization. “Skins may differ,” and 
education may make temporary im- 
portant distinctions, but the higher 
qualities of our nature, according to 
the views of an impartial philosos 
phy, * dwell in white and black the 
same.” The affecting account of 
‘Toussaint Louverture, ‘Teminde us of 
the viriues of this honest son of na- 
ture, and renews disgust at the re- 
collection of the perfidy of Bonae 
parte, by whom he was treacherous- 
ly circumvented, and at the inconsis- 
tency ofthe French, who in their re- 
volution claimed liberty tor them- 
selves, denied it to others, aud finally 
Submitted to the tyrant’s chain, who 


‘© Waste their breath, 

Chaunting liberty, or death, 

Sweep the blue waves, at usurpation’s 
word, 

And bring, oh fiends accurs’d! oppression 
or the sword,”* 





The proceedings at the congress 
of Vienna are exiremely puazling to 
men oi tricks, of shifts, and of expe. 
dicnts. such as most of our statesmen 
of the present day are, both they 
who are in administration, and those, 
who with a virtuous exceptfow of a 
Whitbread, and avery few others, 
fous the opposition. Emperors and 
kings when weighed in the balance 
of varidous principle, are found dee 
ficient, as moch so as men tm huinbe 
ler situations, Itis therefore bighly 
unsale to tuke any of them asa stan 
dard of excelience. If we build on 
personal character, we may be al- 
most ulways sure of being | disap- 
potted iu the end. Let us rather 
ciect the standard of rectwude; wy 
mien, rulers aud ruled by it, and not 
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* Toussaint’s address to his troops, by 
Edward Rushton. 
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submit princ ip! ‘e to ‘be fixe d hy the of y} nap arte, whil > ho ae jitiesces 
deviating and versatile conduct of in Aus stria seizing part of Italy, 


men. Ja the midsi of the many un- 
authentic 
at Vienna, itus ditlbeult lo separate 
the probable from the improbable, 
fiction from raumyeur, aod truth {y yy) 
falsehood. ‘The tate of one day tre 
quently contradicts the stor ‘V ot yi 

terd: tv, and in its turn y ields to the 
confutation brought on tomorrow, 
Yet amid these contradictions, it an- 
pears that the king of Prussia has 
received possession of Saxony from 
the Russian general, abhouch it is 
re ge whether this is a perma. 
nent, or only pro-tempore ailiary 
esate, and whether Lord Casile- 
reagh has consented, or has remoirs- 


rumours of the procer ass 


trated ayainst this proceeding. If 


the king of Saxony is really driven 
from his country without the con. 
sent of the Saxons. the much decried 
and justly blamed Ex-Emperor of 
the French never committed a more 
flagrant act of injustice. If Alex- 
ander of Russia have consented, he 
must lose his character for modera- 
tion and justice, which his conduct 
at Paris obtained. <A distrust of 
all public men, till they are fully 
tried, is salutary and necessary. 
Alexander must establish his tame 
by his future actions. At present 
it rests very insecurely on a 
few favourable beginnings. He 
also appears to have his ambitious 
views fixed on Poland, for to mo- 
tives of ambition and personal ag- 
grandizement could his assuming 
the title of king of this country on- 
ly be referred, and not to any de- 

sire to do justice, or restore inde- 
pendence to the Poles, whose se- 
parate existence as a nation, can 
only be nominal under a Russian 
sovereign. It could only be a base 
struggle for power, and to filch for 


himself from Austria and Prussia, 

which could dictate ‘a measure of 

this kind, altogether on the model 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXXVile ; 


Prussia usurping Saxony, Britain 
name of ki ag of THan- 
running snagsks with Hol- 
land in a sejzure of Belgium. Thus 
these kings and thoir am)assadors 
are acting at Vienna, dividing coun- 
tries to necommodate themselves, 
totally reg gardless of the people, as 
if aisy.° “who ought to be every. 
thins, were nothing x in the seale, 
The cong gress, inste: id of being, as 
was bys yne fondly hoped, an as- 
som lage torestore the rule of justice 
upon earth, may be more fitly com- 
Dp: ared to a den of rob! ers, Sometimes 

dividing quietly their booty, and at 
other times quarrelling about their 
share; or toa number of wild beasts 
in their cave, tearing their prey to 
pieces, and ready to devour each 
other. If this picture should be 
unhappily realized, how much mast 
the character of Alexander be low- 
ered? Of others little better wag 
expected, but if he thus debase his 
fair character, Europe may rue the 
day, when the hordes of Russians 
left their wilds, and penetrated into 
the south. We before could not 
boast justly of our refined civiliza- 
tion. We had many striking re- 
mains of barbarism, but Russian 
anbition, would, ‘by its decision, 
more eimnbdroil the fray,” and “ rene 
der coafusion worse confounded.” 
Europe would thea have suffered 
all the preceeding horrors in yain, 
and would stand in need of real and 
effective didzrators, not those who 
would impose their own yoke in the 
place of the oag which they had 
broken. Ia vain may one dyspot 
succeed anotnel Mankind will 
never estadlish ‘their rights ona 
secure basis, by the favour or con. 
desceusion of princes, but by the 
exertioa of their own energivs,:, If 
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they boast, they will no longer rest 
their happiness on the personal 
good character of a prince, whether 
Linaginary, or accidentally real, but 
build on the laws alone, and on their 
own unprescriptible rights to assist 
inthe formation and execution of 
them. In the people legitimately 
resides all power. If they ure true 
to themselves, they wiil be able to 
maintain their rights, and keep 
thew rulers within due bounds; but 
they are to blame for the loss of 
their liberties, if they relinquish 
their rights, and do not remonstrate 
against oppression, or suffer their 
rulers to pursue their course with- 
out restraint. Society with all its 
boasted refinements, is very far in- 
deed from this state of perfection. 
The vete on the appointment of 
Catholic Bishops in Ireland will 
probably be granted by the Pope to 
the British government, through 
the negotiation of Lord Castlereagh 
with Cardinal Gonsalvi, This ar- 
Pe will not be palat: ible to 
the Irish Catholics for a se: ison, but 
will most likely be acquiesced in by 
them after an attempt at fruitless 
opposition, and like every other 
question of late, will be ultimate- 
ly declared in favour of the side of 
power. So strong has been this 
tendency on all subjects, that there 
is almost reason to despair of the 
cause of liberty. Despotism is in 
every shape making such formi- 
dable strides, that litthke now re- 
mains of liberty but the name, and 
fears may be reasonably entertained 
of our relapsing again into the dark- 
ness and slavery of former ages, 
The veto on the Catholic clergy 


will operate as much against their 
independence, and have as perni- 
clous an influence on liberty, as 
the Regium Donum, which has injur- 
ed the independence of the Presby- 

f@rian church. The cenduct of the 

Pope since his liberation from ths 
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power of Bonaparte, is not such ag 
could be wished, or as might have 
heen expected, He appears not to 
have improved by “the sweet useg 
of adversity,” but has discovered a 
strong disposition to indulge his 
ambition as a temporal prince, and 
by his consent to revive the inquisi- 
tion in 2 vain, and to re-establish the 


order Jesuits, to rivet again 
those See from which Bona- 
parte, however blameab!le in other 


cases, strove to free mankind. 
During the short period of the 
session of Parliament which elapsed 
before the adjourninent, two im- 
ortant discussions took place oa 
Trish affairs. Secretary Peele 
brought ina bill to amend the Peace 
Preservation Act by permitting the 
privy council to confine the operas 
tion of the former act to any dix 
trict less than a barony, which, 
might are to be in a disturbed 
state. ie Secretary's motion was 
accompan.ed with a notitication 
which must have becn very un- 
pleasant to place-hunters, that he 
would consider it impr: per in gov- 
ernment to appoint resident magis- 
trates to any office under this act, 
This deelaration disarms the act of 
much of its dangers, as essentially 
contracting the system of local pa- 
tronage, and lessening the ntmber 
of interested competitors, as some 
magistrates who might be most de- 


sirous of this measure for their own - 


emolument, may not like to leave 
their residence, and act on an itin- 
erant plane Popular opinion and 
the application of it through the 
press have proved of service in the 
present instance. Government have 
been restrained in the carrying of 
this law into execution, and at least 
an exterior decency has been pre- 
served in avoiding the appearance 
of greedily acquiring patronage by 
it. 

Sir John Newport brought for- 
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ward a motion for the production 
of all addresses from Orange socie- 
ties presented to the Irish Secre- 
tary during this year. R. Peele 
seconded the motion, but declared 
he did not recollect of any, except 


an address from the Grand J a of 


the county of Fermanagh thanking 
him for his opposition to the Anti- 
Orange petitions of last year. On 
this occasion he assumed a much 
lower tone on the subject of Orange 
societies, than in last session. Some 
thing like reprehension of them 
appeared in his speech. But it 
would be unsafe to trust much to 
him. His language appeared like 
that of a cunning man directed by 
his superiors, and desirous to lead 
Parliament into a belief of the dis- 
continuance of these societies, so 
as to prevent a full discussion on 
their actual existence and misdeeds. 
{t was not honestly decisive: or if 
he was willing to abolish them he 
was afraid. In the course of his 
speech he is reported to have said, 
that the less the subject of these as- 
sociations is discussed, the more 
the object which all friends to tran- 
quillity had in view would be an- 
swered, Surely it is unreasonable 
to require this cessation of opposi- 
tion to them, unless Orangemen dis- 
continue their public display and 
their persecutions. No oblivion 
ought to take place on any other 
terms. The Secretary was certain- 
ly wrong informed, if he declared, 
us is asserted in the report of his 
speech, that he had it from good 
authority that these societies had 
been abolished with the necessity 
for their longer continuance. To 
the latter part we can readily ac- 
cede, that there is no necessity for 
their continuance, but that they are 
actualiy abolished, we know, too 
well to the contrary. 

‘The discussions on this subject 
will be likely to be productive of 
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much benefit. They afford a good 
open for the introduction of the 
Anti-Orange petitions after the re- 
cess,* and instead of abating in 
their zeal, all friends to equal , jus- 
tice and the suppression of Oran 
societies, should redouble their ex- 
ertions now, when there are grounds 
to hope that the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Lord Whitworth, does not 
view these associations with favour, 
but perceives their pernicious and 
dangerous tendency. 

Sir John Newport in the course 
of his speech very appropriately al- 
bisthieadtdemenl guage 

* See a copy of the petition at page 
508. The following returns of signae 
tures have been already received, 


Town and neighbourhood of Belfast,.. 957 
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Additional petitions from Downpatrick, 
Mourne, Larne, &c. and more signatures 
from Belfast and Glenavy are expected pre- 
viously to the petitions being forwarded 
for presentation, immediately on the two 
Houses of Varliament inceting after the 
adjournment. 

In the division of labour, literary ang 
patriotic, as well as manual, each individ- 
ual should keep pecultarly to hisown de- 
partment So the writer of this part of 
the Retrospect feeling himself bouud in a 
most cogent manner to the cause of re- 
ligious hberty, and of course as to a mogt 
important branch of it, to a firm oppo- 
sition to the Orange system, is determijed 
notwithstanding his present cestation from 
periodical labours, to devote his unabated 
exertions, and the exercise of his pen ia 
this cause without relaxation, The pube 
lic may expect to hear from him on this 


subject occasionally in a separate publica — 


tion. 
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luded to the infamous verdict of 
acquittal of the Orangemen from 
Kilkeel, at the Spring Assizes at 
Downpatrick, which was so justly 
stigmatized by the presiding judge, 
Solicitor General Bushe. Yet such 
8 verdict.is not to be wondered at, 
when it.is known, THAT ORANGE- 
MEN WERE .ON THE JURY, AND 
THAT ONE OF THEM HAS .BEEN 
SINCE CONVICTED OF OBSTRUCT- 
ANG TIIE COURSE OF JUSTICE,, BY 
REFUSING £O ACT IN HIS OFFICE 
OF A CONSTABLE IN ARRESTING A 
BROTHER ORANGEMAN. So long 
as Orange associations exist, and 
‘the members of them, bound toge- 
ther by the bond of a secret and 1l- 
legal oath, get on juries, to screen 
their brethren, or to bring in ver- 
giicts against their opponents, the 
Course of justice will be obstructed, 
and the privilege of juries, valuable, 
whenrightly administered, will cease 
tobeofadvantage. To enable us to 
form an impartial judgment, we have 
valy. to reverse the case. What 
would be said if the laws were en- 
forced by magistrates of the Ribbon 
faction, and if known and avowed 
Ribbonmen and Thrashers were ad- 
mitted as jurors in party cases? Ac- 
cording tothe Scotch phrase, “Let us 
coup the wallet,” and try the other 
side. Too many are blinded to 
one side, but very clear-sighted 
against the other, and they who af- 
fect to be tren:bling alive to the in- 
juries committed by. Carders, 

‘hrashers and Ribbonmen have not 
the equal justice to allow that asso- 
ciations of Orangemei. ate not less 
illegal, less liable to ebstruct the 
course of justice, or less dangerous to 
the safety and welfare ofthe state. The 
fact is worthy of notice, that in 
such parts of the county of Down, 
where there are no Orangemen, the 
public peace is not molested by 
counter-assotiations The conclu- 


sion reasonably follows by fair deduc- 
tion, if Qrangemen did not exist to 
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irritate and molest their neighbours, 
there would be no Thrashers or 
Ribbonmen. 

After recording Joh Philpot 
Curran’s answer to the address of 
the Catholies of Ireland, given on 
the 18th of last April, which may 
be found in our 12th volume, page 
$21, it is painful to mark an in- 
stance of political dishonesty. He 
has since written a letter from Paris, 
caricaturing the principal Catholics 
whom he had praised on the former 
occasion. Whether the letter first 
published in his name, or the one 
which he afterwards avowed through 
his friend, be taken as the original, 
he has laid himself open to a charge 
et double dealing, and has proved 
how little dependance can be-plac- 
ed on public men, who too frequent- 
ly give the froth of oratory, and 
idle declamation, in the place of 
sunple honesty and genuine honour, 
Virtue, and the firm adherence to 
it in every action of life, can alone 
confer dignity on man. Factitious 
oratory, with all its shew and tinsel, 
always disappoints in the end. 

On the important subjeet of par- 
liamentary reform much ‘could be 
said, if the public could be inte- 
rested onthesubject ; but in relation 
to it there is not an.open ear, .Pro- 
testants are sunk either in apathy or 
despair : and Catholics are fully en- 
grossed in their own affairs, almost 
to the exclusion of all others of ge- 
neral interest. Yet in this’ point 
they miscalculate. They ought to 
manifest to the advocates for par- 
liamentary reform, who are on prin- 
ciple the truest friends to Catholic 
Emancipation, that they are desi- 
rous to have the constitution pure 
into which they with justice require 
admission. From their general si- 
lence on the subject of parliamen- 
tary reform, many of the advocates 
of this measure, ‘in England espe 
cially, are shy of joining interests, 
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and feel less community of interest 
with them, lest when admitted, they 
should add the momentum of their 
weight to keep things as they are. 
It is not a valid exctise, to allege 
that they have no right to interfere 
till they are admitted to the full be- 
nefits of the constitution. They 
are embarked in one common bot- 
tom, and if they are still unjustly 
prevented from appearing before 
the mast, they ought to be desirous 
to see a clean ship, that they may 
hereafter, when justice takes place, 
have the full benefit of it. ‘Pheir 
best friends have ever been among 
the advocates of reform, who have 
also been the advocates of equal 
rights. The time-serving sycophants 
of the day, may make ‘a higgling 
bargain with them for a part of their 
rights, while they file as large a 
share from them as they can, but 
the friends of general liberty are 
the only steady and truly consistent 
friends of Catholic emancipatioa. 
Some members of the late Catholic 
Board have boasted they had no ul- 
terior views beyond their own im- 
mediate interests. Counsellor 
O'Connell with that manliness 
which characterizes his conduct, 
hus avowed himself the honest and 
intrepid advocate of parliamentary 
reform, and of the general princi- 

les of liberty. It is a pity he has 

ad but few followers in this ha- 
nourable track. 

Violent outrages have lately oc- 
curred in the theatre in Dublin. A 
dog was to be introduced as an ac- 
tor. The owner required a lorger 
price than the manager of the thea- 
tre chose to give. Another farce 
was introdaced, to the displeasure 
of the audience. A contest took 
place ; the audience were implaca- 
ble without an apology from the 
manager on the stage. Hoe re- 


fused. After two or three nights 
tioting, a very considerable part 
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of the interior of the theatre has 


been demolished, and the man- 
ager has since resigned. The busi- 
ness throughout altords a disgusting 
picture of modern manners, whether 
we contemplate the contest about 
a doz acting in a theatre among a 
people boasting of refinement of 
manners, or the outrages committed 
by some gaid to be of the more 
highly educated classes of: society. 


‘The only part connected with this _ 


subject, which can be contemplated 
with satisfaction, is the conduct of 
Lord Whitworth, who has expressed 
disapprobation of soldiers being 
called in to quell the disturbance. 
This is so contrary to the practice 
of Ireland of late years, that the op- 
position to employing soldiers oa 
every occasion, may almost be con- 
sidered as the commencement ‘of a 
new era, and furnishes the hope 
that he will in the general tenor of 
his administration continue to mix 
coolness with firmness, and repress 
the violence of the men, who as an 
under junto have too long ruled 
[reland with astern and uafeeting 
authority. 

This friah faction have on some 
occasions even overraled the more 
kind intentions of the chief govern- 
ors, and proved that a.higher au- 
thority, secret and absolute in its 
movements, overawed the power of 
the Lord Lieutenant. Lord Whit- 
worth, it is hoped, possesses more 
firmness than to yield to this fac- 
tion. Events of smailer conse- 
quence sometimes afford indication 
of the real dispositions, and in the 
affair of the theatre, Lord Whii- 
worth has perhaps shewn a ‘firmness, 
which will be displayed on a greaver 
scale, in repressing that party in the 
Irish government, which has so long 


.to the injury of Ireland, and almost 


tothe subversion of all good govern- 
ment, cherished and supported the 


.Qrange faction. Trom'the adminis- 
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tration of Earl Fitzwilliam to the 
present day, an Irish party overruling 
the chief governor forthe time being, 
has been apparent. Almost all our 
chief governors on their return have 

roved that they were more the friends 
of Ireland than they were permit- 
ted to shew during their administra- 
tion. They were counteracted by the 
Irish party, sometimes styling them. 
selves the king’s friends. These 
were the supporters of our intestine 
divisions, and the opposers of the 
extension of equal rights. 

A contest has arisen in Belfast 
about the establishment of a nightly 
watch. The police commissioners 
refuse to acquiesce in appointing 
one, because they allege the tax is 
not equitably levied off the town. 
According to the police act, each 
inhabitant is assessed in proportion 
to his supposed property, on an ap- 
plotment made by twenty one of a 
police committee elected annually. 


The richer classes complain that this - 


assessment bears too heavily on 
them, although it would be extreme- 
ly difficult for them to prove from 
actual facts, that this is the case, or 
that they pay more than a fair pro- 
portion, which their wealth entitles 
them to bear, when compared with 
other members of the community. 
It is not complained that the tax is 
unequitably applotted. The rich 
are only required to pay their full 
quota. A tax on houses would be 
attended with more inequality in 
the greater number of instances. 
In consequence of this disagree- 
ment, the town remains without a 
watch, Some skirmishing has tak- 
en place in the newspapers on both 
sides, and according to the accus- 
tomed mode in Belfast, the people 
complain: they talk, and sufler 
all their spirit to evaporate in words, 
but fail in actions. They take no 


steps to procure a town meeting, or 
to obtain redress by an application 
to the court of King’s Bench, as 
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possessing paramount authority te 
compel the sovereign and commis- 
sioners to execute the letter and 
spirit of the police act. Belfast is 
fallen very low in public spirit. In 
this case another instance is added 
to the-many previously existing. 
The all-grasping ideas of commerce, 
and the desire of luxury have com- 
pletely broken down the indepen- 
dent spirit of this town. 

The discontinuance of the Bel- 
fast Monthly oe gay has been al- 
ready announced in the foregoing 
part of this retrospect. Consistent- 
ly with the plan of each of 
the two writers of the retros- 

ect expressing his individual 
independent sentiments, the present 
writer now proceeds to make his 
final bow. ith the causes, which 
have led to the discontinuance of 
this work, the public are but little 
interested. It is dropt without any 
compromise of principle. There is 
a virtuous pride, conscious of hav- 
ing deserved well for uprightness of 
intention, which disdains to com- 
plain of the want of popular favour, 
or of public ingratitude, in return 
for disinterested services. Such 
occurrences cannot bend the free- 
born mind of independence. 

«To virtue only, and her friends 
a friend,” the language of reproof 
has often formed a large portion of 
this writer's share of the retrospect. 
Tie censured freely, and willingly 
incurred want of popularity to ex- 
pose error. The venal columns of 
the timid, and time-serving News- 
Letter, and the highly reprebens- 
ible apostacy of the Newry Tele- 
graph, whose editor was en- 
raged at. the mask of formes 
affected liberality being torn a- 
way, met with no quarierfrom his 
pen. He largely exposed - the 
apathy, and almost total decay of 
public spirit in the province of Ul- 
ster, and more especially in the 
town of belfast. He now in cose 
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clusion publishes his political testa- 
ment, and declares his adherence to 
those principles which have guided, 
and he trusts ever will guide his po- 
ktical conduct: a firm adherence to 
the principles of civil and religious li- 

erty: azealousadvocacy of the equal 
rights of conscience and of the cause 
of Catholic emancipition, as an act 
of justice and sound policy, essen- 
tial to the peace and prosperity of 
this country: a fearless and un- 
daunted opposition to the Orange 
system, as unjust in its principle, 
crue! and malevolent in its rise and 
progress, and tending in an especial 
manner to sever all the charities of 
brotherhood and good neighbour- 
hood. Above all, as a security for 
all the others, and as the only means 
of attaining them, and preserving 
them when attained, he professes 
the utmost zeal for parliamentary 
reform, and his readiness to co-ope- 
rate in all legal measures for the at- 
tainment of it. He almost despairs 
of a revival of public spirit, and con- 
cludes in the emphatical words of 
the late virtuous and independent 
Rushton, “ May we never be po- 
pular in bad times.” K. 
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P. S. After many contradictory 
rumours circulated during the week, 
the highly satisfactory intelligence 
has been received, that a treaty of 
peace, was signed on the 24th inst. 
at Ghent, by the British and Ameri- 
can plenipotentiaries. It is consola- 
tory now at the close of the year, 
and at the close of the Magazine, to 
find one evil less existing in the 
world. The difficulties of raising 
the supplies for carrying on this 
war, had, most probably, a powerful 
effect in forcing ministers to make 
the peace. On the point of raising 
money, it is well known they had in- 
surmountable difficulties, and thus the 
evils of war lead to their own cure. 
May peace long continue! And 
meg it lead to effectual REFORM, 
and the amelioration of the public 
condition. Corruption is strength- 
ened and extended by the means 
which war places in the hands of 
ministers. Peace leaves leisure to 
feel the miseries inflicted by war 
If the people are wise, they will em- 
ploy that leisure in removing the 
oppressive burdens, and establishing 
precautionary guards against the re- 
currence of such evils in future. K. 
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LETTER FROM SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 
= 


The following answer has been received 
from Sir Samuel Romilly to the letter on 
the subject of medical attendance at Coro- 
ners’ inquests, inserted at page 473, of 
the present number, The readiness with 
which Sir Samuel attends to suggestions on 
his favourite and praiseworthy pursuit of 
areformin the criminal law, proves his 
elose attention to his duty as a legislator 
in the midst of his very extensive practice 
as one of the first Chancery lawyers, The 
¢onstant opposition made to all his benevo- 
Jent plans for reforming the criminal ju- 
risprudence, by his brethren of the law, 


ia one @f the bad features of the times, and ° 


exhibits the almost hopelessness of attempt- 
ing reform in any shape, while such a 


host of interested and prejudiced men ar-. 


ray themselves against every endeavour 


to amend existing evils, and erroneous 
practices, 


Sir 

I am very much obliged to you for the 
very useful and important suggestions 
contained in your letter of the 7th of this 
month. I shall certainly recollect them ; 
and I shall not fail, #f I find any opportu- 
nity of attempting to do any thing useful 
to the public, with a prospect of success, 
to avail myself of them. 

1 have been prevented by illness from 
answering your letter sooner, but JT am 
now recovering my health and strength. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
SamugzL ROMILLYe 
Ruisell-Square, Londem Des. 24, 1814, 


‘ 
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LiveRPoot, 
De. 20th, 1814. 


Newry, 
De. 22, 1814. 


Duan, 
De. 23, 1814, 


Drocueda, 
Buc. 24, 1814. 


Lissurn, 
Des. 27, 1814. 


Be.rastT. 
Dee. 51, 1814, 
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Wheat, English,... 10 6 to 11 © per 7Olbs. 

Foreign,... 10 6 toll 9 per do, 

Irish,....... 8 O to 9 & per do. 

New,.... 9 3 to 9 9 per do. 
Barley, English,.... 5 4 to G O per 6Olbs. 
Irish and Scotch,... 4 0 to 5 6 per do. 
Oats, Potato,....... 3.7 to 3 8 per 45lbs, 
—— New,......... 3 9 to $10 per do. 
—— Welsh,....... 3 6 to & 7 per do, 

Limerick,... 3 7 to 3 9 per do. 

Com. Waterford,. 5 6 to 3 7 per do. ' 
Oatmeal,.....0008 33 O to $6 O per 240lbs. 
Wheat... .. 27 0 to 350 O per barrel of 20 stones. 
Oats,........ 010 to O11 per 14lbs, ‘ 
Oatmeal,... 12 3 to 14 6 per Li2lbs, 
Potatues,... 1 6 to 1 9 per cwt. 
Wheat,....... 22 0 to 58 O middle price, 31 14% 
Barley,...... 15 0 to 19 O -~ 16 6 
Oats,..c...00.. 9 O tol15 6 12 4 
Oatmeal,...... 12 O to 18 O 14 44 
Wheat,...... wee 25 O to 3S O per barrel. 
Oats, new,.... 12 O to 13 Oper barrel. 
Oais, old,...... 10 Oto 12 3 per barrel. 
Oatmeal,....... 12 9 to1sS 9 per cwt. 
Butter,. «.....102 8 toll2 4 per cwt. 
Potatoes,...... 3 4 to 4 2 per barrel. 
Oats,.....000008 7 O to 7 6 per cwt. of 112Ibs, 
Oatmeal,,...... 14 9 ta 15 3 per cwt. of 120]lbs. 
Potatoes, ....+4- 2 to 5S per ctoue. 
Wheat,.......... 21 0 to 13 O percwt. of 112Ib. 
Barley,..esssecsees , O&O m@ 7.'s do. do. ° ‘ 
Oats, cccoccceee cece 6 6 to 7 6 do. do. 
Oatmeal,......«. 13 9 to14 & do, do. 
Firkin Butter,... 186 O to O O do. do. 
Potatoes,....00.00. O 3S to O 3&4 perstone. : 

COMMERCIAL, REPORT. : 


Pouaine the course of these reports, unwelcome truths have been frequently publish- 
ed in them, which by no means suited the prevailing disposition to represent the situa. 
tion and finances of the country in a more favourable manner, than the severity of a 
correct statement admitted. A warning voice, but in vain, against the delusive symptoms 
of an apparent prosperity was incessantly inculcated, ‘The assertion was often repeated, 
that the manner, in which the circumstances of the times compelled trade tobe car- 
ried on, resembled more the uncertain throws of gambling speculation, than the steady 
progress of a well regulated trade. The departure from a metallic currency, and the 
substitution of paper were condemned, as materially adding to the uncertainties of 
trade. ‘The removing of the salutary check of payments in gold, aided the spirit of 
speculation by creating greater facilities of discount in exchanging paper for paper, 
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and to this cause many of the late bankruptcies are owi.1g+ The banks were too free 
in their credits, and the sudden check to which they were forced in their own defence, 
accelerated the catastrophe. ; 

Let us now in this concluding report, attentively mark tu'e Progress of those evils, 
which portend, not remotely, national bankruptcy. Theacts Of 1797, which nomin- 
ally restricced the national Banks of England and Ireland from ,?4y'ng In specie, but 
which virtually gave te them a letter of licence not to pay thei’ creditors in specie, 
but oalyin an exchange of paper, have in their gradual operation fy OM bad to worse, 
produced as a certain consequence, an advanced step in national bankruptcy, in 
Lord Castlereagh’s famous bill to render national bank notes a legal tvader, Pitt in 
his time contemplated such a measure with fearful apprehension, The difficul- 
ties of our financial system forced the measure on his successors, and! »" May fairly 
be anticipated that increasing diiliculties will yet unavoidably force more st."ong, and 
distressing measures on succeeding ministers. The writer refers his assertions and ap- 
prehensions on thia subject to the experience of the next six years, which are likely to 
be as productive of formidable financial and commercial difliculties as the precea ing sik 
years, during which this Magazine has been in existence. ; 

The language invariably used in these reports has attributed all the difficulties of 
our situation to the war, and tothe system of commercial hostility adopted by g70- 
vernment, to meet the supposed exigences of the case, but which added to the uncet- 
tainties with which the commercial worid has been aillicted. The commeacement of 
peace, by suddenly changing our relations both as to produce of land, manufactures 
and commerce has added fur atime tu the embarrassments, But peace was not the 
cause. ‘To the war we owe the causes, which have produced the crisis. War raised 
the storm, and occasioned the wreck. Peace only bore the shattered vessel to the 
shore. 

‘ihe state of Belfast may be taken as a pretty fair representation of the empire at 
large. Anunparalleled number ot bankruptcies, upwards of 40 failures, great and small, 
some of them of great inagnitude, have taken place within the last eight months. On 
the authority of a charity sermon preached iu the course of this mouth, for the bene- 
fit of that excellent institution, the House of Industry, it is asserted that five manu- 
facturing lioyses alone had been forced to discharge 5000 cf their hands, and that in 
all not less than 10,000 had been thrown out of employment. Calculate this accumu. 
lation of distress, and let us praise the late miscalied just and necessary war, and cla- 
mour for the continuance of the American contest “ with what appetite we may.” 
‘These are the trophies of war, more real, and more legitimately proceeding from it, 
than che shouts of triumph, and the dubious claims of victory. 

From the decline of trade, and the inability to continue the system of speculation, 
by the necessary curtailmeatof discounts, all ranks both of the employers and the em- 
ployed feel the pressure of the umes, and the increased burdens of taxation. From 
want of employment the working classes are in many instances more distressed, than 
in seasons of scarcity, although the rates of provisions are so low. 

‘Phe attempt to raise the price of land by an alteration in the system of corn laws, 
appears to be extremely injudicious in many respects. ‘The trade in grain ought to 
he left as much as possible to find its own level. It is admitted that taxation presses 
heavily both on landlords and tenants ; but there is an absurdity in the scheme of ob. 
Viating the effects of taxation oa those concerned in land, by raising the prices of pro- 
Visions on other parts of the community, who wre equally ground down by the weight 
of the public burdens. Such a 6ekeme, instead of relieving a part, tends to perpetuate 
the burdens on all, by artificially keeping up the price of land above its proper level. 

‘he Linen Board have written a long remonstrative letter to the Lord Lieutenant, 
for the information of ministers, and the Board of Trade, against the taking off the 
transit duty of 15 per cent. on foreign linens ; against the duty on materials used in 
bleaching, shewing the practical ineilicacy of obtaining the drawback; and against a 
duty on Irish bleaching salts, imposed in iast session, of 25s. per ewt, when exported to 
England, and 9s. 6d. when exported to Scotland, For the reasons assigned in former 
reports, the first of these objects appears of the least consequence, During peace, it 
will be found impossible to prevent jorcign linens from finding their way to the conti- 
nents of America. There will be no necessity for their passing through Great Britain. A 
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modification of the duty to5 or’ 74 per cent might answer better to secure the trade of 
export through the British ports, and prevent British merchants from establishing depots 
in other couatries, and at the same time afford a moderate protection to Irish Linens. 
But if our linen manufacture Cannot stand a competition on its own merits, without 
being made up to imitate, ia appearance, foreign linens, in vain, for any length of time, 
will security be sought ia transit duties Foreiga nations will buy linens, Russian or 
Irish, whichthey wv ail And of the best q uality, ‘and on the best terms. The very prac 
tice of imitating is diggraceful to our national character, and without intrinsic merit in 
Irish linens, cannot be of lo: Ww continuance. 

The transit ducy was a war measure, and inapplicable in time of peace. Previously 
to 1803, foreiza lineas were on importation sab ject toa heavy duty, which was drawa 
back on exportation. In 1803, the warehousing act permitted foreign linens, with 
other articles, to be kept in the custom-house stores, til! exported, without paying the 
dity.* ‘Thus interest on the duty was saved to the merchant, and on exportation, 
he had to pay only the convoy duty, and some oo charges. ‘This branch of 
trade remained in this situation till 1810, when a duty of 15 per cent. called the trau- 
sit duty, was laid on all foreign linens so warehoused when et ot *y were exported. The 

contest is now about this dut Vy, coke hot re pecting the duty on | reg linens used in 
Great Britain. On them the tormer high duty of about $3 per cent. stil remains. 

The duty on fi axseed, ashes, and smaits, will be found to be a severe burden oa cur 
linen trade, if they are not repealed. <A petition, which has been forwarded for pre 
tation to the House of Contmons, will be found at page 507. 

Gold and sith ver have fallen considerably since the peace ; but sti!l they are too high 


> 
¢ 


to allow an extensive coinage, as may be found by the following comparison between 
the mint prices and the prices of buliion. 


Gold in bars,......£4 9 O per OZ..ceeee Mint standard......£5 17 10} 


Silver 1M GOscccceccceeD § 103p MF OR. .cctccd Ecce ccmansimanesscemd 6 9 
Exchange ou London, bothia B Selfast tand Dublin, has mosily rated from 5 to 54 


4 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Investigator, Nos 5, 6 and 7, will be returned to the author on application at 
the Peinting-Ofliice, No. 115, High-street. Had the Magazine been continued, Nos. 
and 6 weuld probably Neth been inserted, although a reader of tasie wonld have 
been disgusted by the tolly so glaringly exhibited in them; but ovr pages should 
never have been poliuted | by No.7. At parting we wish stron gly to impress on the 
mind of this writer, that “ want of decency is Want of sense.’ 
\ 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

AS THIS WORK IS NOW DISCONTINUED, the Proprietors request that all 
Debts dve for the Magazine may be immediately discharged, to enable them finally to 
close the accounts. ‘The payments are to be made to Mrs. Rose Ann M‘Cracken, No. 
35, Castle-street, Belfast. 
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